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JOHN RONGE, 


(Part of an article on German Theology. } 


Geamany is now on a very large scale showing, 
in the person and achievements of the justly cele- 
brated John Ronge, that the country which gave 
birth to the Lutheran Reformation has taken effect- 
ual means for the origination and furtherance of a 
similar movement. It is a remarkable fact, that 
the relations of the Catholic and the Protestant 
churches have remained till the present day, the 
same externally as they were left by Luther, no 
nation, no large portion of any nation, has since 
then gone over to either the one side or the other. 
Yet the most strenuous efforts have been made by 
Catholics to recover, and by Protestants to extend, 
the spiritual influence ‘ lost and won’’ under the 
auspices of that great reformer. The utmost has 
been done which the most decided and zealous dog- 
matism could effect. In vain; the Protestant 
Reformation seemed to have exhausted its energies 
in one great effort. In this country zealous pro- 
testants did not indeed fail to hope ; but they were 
reduced to hoping against hope, and no few signs 
appeared which gave evidence that the Catholicism 
of Rome was positively, if not largely increasing. 
Such a result surprised even those whose religion 
is tempered by philosophy, though they had clearly 
seen that the ‘* No-Popery”’ ery, and other incul- 
patory and unworthy means taken against Catholi- 


cism, was likely to retard rather than advance the | 


spread of the Protestant church. And whatever 
its tendency in this behalf, the false alarms, the 
anti-social and illiberal invectives, the vituperations 
of narrowness and bigotry, could not fail to be 
condemned by all men of enlarged minds, on many 
grounds as well as on this, that the Roman church 
still remained the church of the large majority of 
Christian professors, and may as such, as well as 
in consideration of its antiquity, claim to be treated 
with consideration, if not respect. In this Pro- 
testant country the fact now stated seems to be 
frequently forgotten. Protestants being here a 
large majority, act sometimes with the insolence 
and the tyranny to which majorities appear to be 
much prone. If numbers are useful in political 
economy, they may probably teach liberality in 
religion. Well, then, in 1840 there were in Eu- 
rope of Roman Catholics 126,147,819; of Protes- 
tants, 56,004,406. Why, even the Greek church 
has a community larger than Protestanism by two 
millions of souls. In view of these large numbers 
how petty appears the bigotry of the smaller sects 
of this land—among the most intemperate in zeal 
against Catholicism. 

That this unchristian ardor, which is often little 
else than ill temper and bad passion under the 
cloak of religion, should have failed to make 
encroachments on the strongly-fortified camp of the 
Romanists might have been predicted. Yet the 
tendency of the culture and spirit of the age 
seemed to bear in an opposite direction to the cur- 
rents of papal influence. Why, then, did not that 
culture bring about open manifestations of its 
ga The chief reason was that the culture 

ad no religious channel, could find no religious 
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expression. At least in this country the spirit of 
the age stood aloof from religious strivings and 
contests, as a prudent man keeps at a distance 
from a brawl. Tn Germany, however, this sever- 
ance, this jealousy did not exist. Religion wel- 
comed the influence of the spirit of secular culture. 
She received it into alliance with herself; she 
went hand in hand with that culture. She de- 
clared that she had no interests that were not com- 
mon with the interests of the highest civilization 
and the fullest and largest liberty. She showed 
in act that she did not fear the light, but loved it. 
She proved her sincerity by sacrifices. In a word, 
she made common cause with literature, philoso- 
phy, science, progress. One result was that she 
threw off old forms and outward badges, and 
became more spiritual, pure, lofty, and benign. 
Another result is now being educed in the extra- 
ordinary deeds of Ronge ; what dogmatism failed 
to achieve is now being well and rapidly done by a 
religious expression of the spirit of the age. Ca- 
tholicism was impenetrable to abuse ; it crumbles 
away under the dissolving breath of knowledge and 
Christian love. 

For a long time those who watched events in 
the religious world, wondered that no reformatory 
movement took place within the bosom of the 
Romish church. The German Protestant clergy 
had by their industry, research, learning, and free 
speech, produced, among at least the more en- 
lightened members of their church, a complete rev- 
olution in matters of religion, causing its old out- 
ward forms to be thrown off and a new spirit of 
power and love to be evolved from its essence. It 
was also well known from their writings, that 
Catholic theologians had partaken in the general 
improvement. ‘How, then, was it in the Catholic 
community there was no outward and popular 
manifestation of these great changes' The new 
German Catholic Church solves the difficulty. It 
is the offspring of methods of inquiry and modes 
of thought which have been in operation in Ger- 
many for more than half a century. 

Ronge is the child of religious reform. ‘ The 
hour’’ has produced ‘‘ the man,”’ and ‘* the man’’ 
will accelerate the tendencies of ‘‘ the hour.” 
This church is a new triumph of the Lutheran 
Reformation. Catholicism is still under the spell 
of Luther’s words, and is now beginning in truth 
to reform itself. Who can say that it will not give 
important lessons to Protestantism in return for 
| what it has learnt, teaching those who still cling to 
"salvation by opinion, to throw off the shackles of 
| the schools and to own no master but Christ? 

On the 18th of August in the last year, the 
entire country which lies on the south-western 
border of Germany, towards France, was seen in 
active and lively movement; every highroad, cov- 
‘ered, from the break of day, with joyously-looking 
‘multitudes of various ranks, but mostly of the 
lower classes, attired each in his best. e hum 
‘of many voices strikes the ear; numerous and 
| gaudy colors flaunt on the eye; bright faces full 
of a certain holy expectation ; priests in their cler- 
‘ical vestments, with flowers, garlands, and bands 
of music, stream along in procession down the 








hills and through the vale which forms a bed for 
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the lovely Moselle; combining to produce an 
impression of the beautiful which can be realized 
nowhere but in Catholic countries of the continent, 
and on an occasion like that to which we are re- 
ferring. ; 

The gathering crowds pass on, displaying every 
minute more and more hilarity, as if approaching 
some eagerly desired goal; new groups break into 
view now here, now there; at one time emerging 
from this wood, at another from that defile; and 
forming, under the leadership, each group of its 
own clergy, wend their way, in the greatest order 
as well as the greatest excitement, to the gates of 
the old and venerable city of ‘Tréves, (German, 
Triér; Lat. Augusta Trevirorum,) honored by 
affording a residence even to Roman emperors, and 
still more by religious relics, traditions, and an- 
= which stretch back to the primeval ages 
of Christianity ; a city the oldest bishopric of Ger- 
many, and once the capital of a principality. As 
they enter, the bells of many churches salute them 
with a jubilee, and the entire population rises up 
to give the visitors a cordial greeting. Thus re- 
ceived, the assembled multitudes proceed to the 
eathedral, through which they are slowly mar- 
shalled, and then conducted to one of the neighbor- 
ing churches, where they take refreshment and 
rest, are admitted to the confession of their sins, 
and assured of full and unqualified forgiveness, ere 
they return to their home or pay a visit to relations 

friends. 

The impulse which has called these thousands 
forth from ali parts of one bishopric, is speedily 
spread beyond its limits, causing similar crowds to 
direct their steps to the same spot from over dis- 
tant districts of Germany and France. The scene 
lasts for several weeks—one continuous train of 
pilgrims, one constant waste of time, energy, re- 
sources. What is the object which has called 
forth this enthusiasm? Is it some noble aim of 
benevolence’ The presence of so many ministers 
of religion, the observance of so many religious 
ceremonies, would seem to indicate a benign or a 
pious intention. The sad truth is, it is only to look 
at an old coat. And yet we are in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era, and Tréves is in the 
centre of European civilization ! 

That which immediately gave occasion to this 
vast popular movement was a circular letter ad- 
dressed by Arnoldi, Bishop of Tréves, to the 
clergy of his diocese, directing them to invite the 
flocks of their several parishes to repair to the 
cathedral of that city, “‘ in order to behold and 
honor the priceless jewel therein preserved, namely 
the coat without seam (John xix. 23) of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ!’’ And as if to remind 
men of the necessity of a second reformation, the 
bishop makes mention of a bull of Leo X., by 
which, in 1514, a pilgrimage, accompanied by 
suitable presents to the high church at Tréves, 
was to be rewarded, in the case of each individual, 
by the entire remission of sins. The rather does 
the bishop now cal] together the faithful around 
this relic, because a period of thirty-four years has 

since they were permitted to feast their 

eyes with a sight of the holy object, and the priests 

had an opportunity of regaling themselves on the 

very abundant proceeds of the exhibition. Ac- 

cordingly, the holy coat is shown on the appointed 

- day, after the glad announcement of its arrival had 
been made on the previous noon and evening by all 

the church bells of the city. At eight o'clock in 

the morning Bishop Arnoldi is beheld, performing 
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mass at the high altar. Canon Dr. Braun pro. 
nounces from the — a discourse on the genu- 
ineness and wonderful] virtues of the sacred vest- 
ment. Then comes the happy, the long-expected 
moment. The robe is elevated afd suspended 
over the high altar, intervening objects having been 
removed ; and at one o’clock the processions begin 
to pass through the cathedral, every eye directed 
eastward, and every heart beating with pleasing 
solicitude. Order is preserved partly by the 
clergy, partly by the police. We scarcely need 
add, that due care is taken to prevent the wor- 
shippers from omitting to leave their free-will 
offering behind. 

The last day of the appointed pilgrim-period was 
distinguished by specia] ceremonies. There hung 
the sacred robe to be saluted, for the last time, til] 
after a long interval, by one of the highest digni- 
taries of the church—a bishop, professor, apostolic 
vicar, Dr. Laurent, followed by a very numerous 
band of clergy, proceeds to pay his devoirs to the 
old coat, at the head of a long partly imposing, 
partly glittering procession, made up of priests, 
people, young girls dressed in white and crowned 
with wreaths of flowers, with flags, with musical 
choirs, with bands, and the cathedral bells ** chim- 
ing merrily.” The dignified visitor is ceremo- 
niously received by his brother Bishop of ‘l':éves, 
and conducted into the presence of the said old 
coat. 

During the happy moment or two that each 
individual is able to fix his distant gaze on the sus- 
pended garment, prayers break from the lips, which 
being addressed in part to Jesus Christ, in part to 
the coat itself, combine a strange mixture of good 
and pious feeling with superstitious idulatry. Lo! 
from the lips of professed Christiaus the supplica- 
tion is heard, ** Froly coat, help us!”” The more 
ardent, wishing for a permanent good, put up the 
entreaty, ** Sacred Christ, envelope our souls!” 
While those whose bodily ailments scarcely allow 
them to limp onward with the throng, beseech the 
senseless rag in these terms: ** Blessed robe of 
our Lord, relieve us from these afflictions !”’ 

Such was the enthusiasm kindled, that hundreds 
affected with disease went away convinced that 
they were healed in body as well as relieved in 
soul. The power of miracle as well as the odor 
of sanctity was diffused throughout the scene ; and 
if any whose temperament was too phlegmatic to 
take the prevalent contagion, found their disorders 
unremedied, the blind still without sight, the deaf 
unimpressible by sound, the palsied incapable of 
voluntary motion—these persons ascribed their in- 
felicity not to any want of efficacy in the relic, but 
to their own great sinfulness, their failure in some 
required form, the disfavor of their confessor, the 
heterodoxy of some associate. How many, during 
the license which subsequently prevailed, lost 
character and peace of mind, together with their 
little substance, is known to Him only who reads 
the heart ; but it may be assumed that the majority 
took back with them nothing but a vague and de- 
lusive feeling of having performed a great religious 
duty, not of a nature to sustain them under the 
bitter and almost unparalleled privations and suf- 
ferings which the extreme severity of the last win- 
ter inflicted on persons whose resource had been 
wholly expended, and whose credit had been taxed 
to the utmost. ‘Terrible was their endurance, es- 
pecially when, at the approach of spring, the Rhine 
being suddenly swollen by melting snow and ice, 
laid the entire country along its banks under water. 
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Could anything have opened the leaden eyes of 
this infatuated peasantry, the varied long and heavy 

woes which they had to endure immediately after 

the pilgrimage, would have sufficed to teach them, 

that in no sense were either themselves or their 
devotions objects of special regard in the sight of 

the Governor of the world. 

But the scene we have described is witnessed by 
a young priest, who at last becomes too indignant 
to hold his peace. His name is Ronge. 

John Ronge was born on the 16th of October, 
1813, at Bishopswalde, in the district of Neisse, a 
principality of which the greater portion belongs 
to Prussia, the smaller to Austria, subject to the 
Bishop of Breslau, who, up to the year 1820, was 
master of the whole. Ronge’s father possessed a 
small landed estate, but he had eight children, 
who, in consequence of their parents’ narrow 
means, were obliged to labor for their subsistence. 
John, until his twelfth year, was employed in keep- 
ing sheep. His condition afforded little opportu- 
nity for instruction, except in the long nights of 
winter, when out of door occupations were impos- 
sible. Yet the mental cultivation of the boy was 
not at a complete stand-still. A shepherd’s life is 
especially fitted to foster the tendencies of a poeti- 
ca] temperament, and though instruction was spar- 
ing enough, yet it afforded the first materials for 
thought, which might be, and were, successfully 
improved in the solitudes of the field. Ronge had 
received some training at the hands of the church, 
and employed himself while tending his flock with 
reading the Bible, and in religious meditations. In 
his subsequent education he distinguished himself 
by successful diligence, having formed a desire to 
employ his energies in the Christian priesthood. 
Catholicism had the advantage that it furnished 
means which the poverty of the family denied. 
Accordingly, though Ronge was poor, he was 
enabled to proceed, in 1827, to the grammar school 
of Neisse, and in 1837 to the high school, or col- 
lege, of Breslau. His demeanor in both institu- 
tions was blameless. As a scholar no less than as 
a student, he led a quiet and simple life, little no- 
ticed by his compan‘ons, but occupied with the 
study of history, and, at a later period, of theology. 
These pursuits increased his preference of a sacred 
calling. In political matters he took the celebrated 
historian Rotteck for his guide, who awakened in 
Ronge a strong love of that free-thinking by which 
his own writings are characterized. Entire tran- 
quillity of mind did not fall to his lot. From time 
to tiine doubts arose within him whether he should 
be able to fulfil the demands which the predom- 
nant party made on every new spiritual teacher ; 
but he suppressed these solicitudes, and ascribed 
them to suggestions made to him by well meaning 
but, as he theu considered them, unwise friends. 
The earnest desire of his parents to see him enter 
on the clerical duties, kept him on the road that led 
to the church. He was also confirmed in his inten- 
tion by a wish to relieve them of care for his edu- 
cation. 

Towards the end of the year 1839, he entered 
the Ecclesiastical Academy at Breslau. In this 
institution, which was to win his heart and prepare 
his mind for the church, he was led to renounce 
the church, as it existed under the guidance of 
Rome. He had expected that worthy teachers 
would labor to develope the internal excellences of 
gifted young men, but found, instead, men who 
made it their aim to destroy in their pupils every 
germ of independence, and to set forth obedience to 


Rome and its representatives as their first great 
duty : on the other hand he found scholars who had 
defiled their natural feelingsof honor by hypocrisy, 
and sought to gain the good will of their principal 
by every means, tale-bearing and calumny not ex- 
cepted. His mind revolted against the require- 
ments of the ritual observances that were practised 
in the college ; against the lengthy prayers, full 
of repetitions, which could be no rm than 
mechanical, and which robbed useful studies of 
time and energy. Yet he persevered. The office 
of a Catholic priest has great attractions, especially 
for the child of poor parents. It raises him who 
is devoted to it, humble as his lot by birth may be, 
to stand in the high position between God and man, 
of one who is the channel through which the for- 
mer transmits his highest and choicest favors to 
the latter. To this position Ronge looked asa full 
reward for his patient endurance. He was also 
encouraged by the thought that liberty would come 
at the time when he entered on the duties of his 
sacred profession. 

Towards the year 1840 he left the academy, and 
accepted the office of curate at Grottkau. He was 
soon undeceived. The tactics of the Jesuits, in 
order to bring the church of Silesia under their own 
power, had engendered a brood of zealots who 
scented apostacy in every free word of a priest, and 
lay in offensive watch around the pulpit, whence they 
thought such words were likely to fall. Ronge, 
who could have no sympathy with the Jesuits, and 
who had formed to himself an idea of the church 
after a primitive model, according to which she 
was the true mother of the faithful, and a promoter 
of the culture of the clergy, found himself alienated 
from the pulpit by the proceedings of these eccle- 
siastica] spies. His refuge was the school, into 
which informers could not come, and where no one 
could forbid him to sow in the hearts of the young 
the seeds of what is good and beautiful. In his 
leisure hours he composed what he termed ‘‘ Cath- 
olic Songs’’—which gave expression to the grief 
of his oppressed soul against the tyranny of Rome. 

Ere long he was brought into open hostility with 
the Jesuit party. In the cathedral church at Bres- 
lau there presided, as administrator-general, a Dr. 
Ritter, who was on many sides accused of arbitrary 
conduct, favoritism, and hostility to men of inde- 
pendent minds. The bishopric had been vacant a 
year when the chapter, at last, near the termina- 
tion of 1841, united in the choice of a successor in 
Dr. Knauer. This election was hailed on every 
hand, for Knauer had won universal esteem by his 
mildness and liberality. ‘The more unweleome was 
the extraordinary delay of Rome in giving its sanc- 
tion to the choice. The end of the year 1842 came, 
and the bishopric was still unfilled. Under these 
circumstances the conclusion was natural that arti- 
fice was at work in the chapter. Suspicions fell 
on Ritter, whose power would end with the instal- 
lation of the new bishop. Ronge, who expected a 
milder sway under the bishop elect, gave expres- 
sion to his sentiments in a brief essay, entitled 
** Rome and the Cathedral Church of Breslau,’’ 
which he sent to some of the public papers. The 
signature which it bore was simply ‘* A Curate.” 
But Ronge was suspected of being the author, and 
Dr. Ritter came forward to take steps against him. 
Ronge was required, on his word of honor as a 
priest, to say whether he had sent this publication 
or had had any part in it. He did not choose to 
give his adversaries the means of proceeding against 





him in this summary manner. His answer was, 
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that his conscience did not permit him to answer 
the question in the way proposed. 

There now followed a yet more summary and 
arbitrary step. Without a hearing, without fur- 
ther inquiry, without the slightest evidence, Dr. 
Ritter, supported by the chapter, declared Ronge 
deprived of his office, and directed him to repair to 
the seminary in Breslau, there to undergo such 
punishment as might justify his being forgiven. 

Fanaticism did not rest after it had obtained its 
first object. Not satisfied with pursuing Ronge 
himself, his enemies assailed his sister in so bitter 
a manner that she most earnestly prayed her bro- 
ther to submit, in order that she might be free from 
the calumnies that were vented against her. Ap- 
parent friends begged and urged him to make his 
peace with the church, by what would have been 
a dishonorable recantation. It soon became usual 
to warn persons who repaired to confession, to be 
on their guard against him asa heretic. He was 
charged not only with ecclesiastical disobedience, 
but immorality ; and as no better proofs could be 
given of the latter imputation, his accusers made 
the most that they could of these—his hair was 
too long, his coat too short, his countenance was 
not sufficiently serious. 

Unsubdued by these discreditable proceedings, 
the accused man demanded an inquiry and a sen- 
tence. Meanwhile bishop Knauer had _ entered 
into his office. To him Ronge turned. He named 
himself as the author of the obnoxious essay, ex- 
gpa his motives, and asked for restoration to 
is duties. The bishop promised that restoration, 
but his influence was only subordinate ; and on a 
second application from Ronge he took the oppo- 
site side. The extreme party found in this step of 
their opponent a fresh inducement to further hos- 
tilities. The temporary deprivation from his cure 
was changed into a permanent deposition, and all 
the clergy of Silesia were forbidden to receive him 
asa clergyman. Thereupon a new storm broke 
forth, for the Romanists considered themselves 
justified in everything, and even insulted Ronge 
whenever he entered a church. He was compell- 
ed to give up his situation at Grottkau. Provided 
with the most honorable testimonials from the mu- 
nicipality, as well as from many of the inhabitants, 
he left the town, and sought a temporary abode on 
the property of Count Reichenbach, who had offer- 
ed him an asylum. Thence he proceeded to Lau- 
rahititte, in Upper Silesia, near the Russian boun- 
daries, and there engaged in the duties of educa- 
tion. His hours of leisure he employed in prepar- 
ing writings directed against Rome, some of which 
have since been published. Here, as in Grottkau, 
he showed a deep regard and an enthusiastic love 
for children. But a new and most honorable voca- 
tion was now to be given him. ‘The exposure of 
the holy coat at Triér, as an object of veneration 
to the stolid peasantry of the Rhine, broke down 
in Ronge’s mind the thin barrier of patient endur- 
ance that remained, and compelled him to assume 
the honorable but perilous position of a religious 
reformer. 

There was nothing in Ronge’s character of an 
unworthy nature to urge him to this enterprise. 

e none of the qualities of a demagogue. 
He is the very opposite of fanatical. His entire 
being is that of a child. In person he is of a 

leasing mien; simple, plain, and unpretending in 
his manners. He is ofa medium stature, neither 
corpulent nor thin; his body is somewhat bent, 
which he tries to raise by throwing back his head, 





whence the upper part of his frame is something 
stiff and constrained. He has a fresh, open, and 
free countenance, which, shaded by a tinge of 
melancholy—the token of long and severe inner 
struggle—is, on the other hand, lighted up by a 
clear bright eye. By nature he is shy and timid; 
ouly in a small circle of friends does he become 
warm, and then his conversation is lively, flowing 
and captivating ; in large and mixed societies he is 
reserved and silent. Asa preacher he is simple, 
clear, severely Jogieal, and easy to be understood, 
working on the intellect rather than on the feel- 
ings ; less warming than convineing his auditors, 
Fanatics call his sermons jejune. Careful prepar- 
ation is essential to his speaking with effect, 
which is the more noticeable because in conversa- 
tion he is able to handle a given subject with 
acuteness and versatility. In private life Ronge 
is a good, estimable modest man, with warm affec- 
tions and a true heart. If any soul is pure and 
chaste in the fullest sense of the word, it is his. 
He is beneficent even to imprudence. With an in- 
come of forty-eight dollars a year he always had 
resources with which to aid the poor and needy. 
Convivial enjoyments he regards with indifference , 
yet does he require for his happiness the comforts 
of the family cirele, and is fond of children almost 
to weakness. 

Such is the man who now girded on a spiritual 
sword and rushed forward to assail superstition. 
His first blow was given in the following letter, 
which we quote as illustrative of his style of wea- 
pon, and as bringing the demerits of the Tréves 
clergy into full relief. 


** Laurahiitte, October the Ist. 

** What for a long time sounded in our ears asa 
tale or fable, namely, that Bishop Arnoldi of Tréves 
had displayed a piece of clothing, termed the 
coat of Christ, in order that it might be religiously 
beheld and honored, you, Christians of the nine- 
teenth century—you German men—you, teach- 
ers and ministers of the German people—you 
know that it is nota tale nor a fable, but a fact. 
For already it appears, from the latest intelligence, 
that above 500,000 persons have gone as pilgrims 
to see that relic, and that daily other thousands 
pour along in the same direction, especially since 
the said garment has healed the sick and worked 
miracles. Nevertheless, information hurries 
through the land, and even clerical men have in 
France declared that rHey have the true coat of 
Christ, and that the coat at Tréves is not genuine. 
Truly, we may here apply the words ‘ He who 
loses his senses on certain points has none to lose.’ 
Five hundred thousand men, five hundred thousand 
intelligent Germans, have hastened to Tréves to 
see and honor a coat! Most of these thousands 
are of the humbler classes, in great poverty, op- 
pressed, ignorant, dull of understanding, supersti- 
tious, and in part degenerate ; and now they bid 
adieu to the tillage of their fields, withdraw them- 
selves from their handicrafis, from household 
cares, the education of their children, in order to 
travel to Tréves, to an idolatrous festival, to an un- 
worthy spectacle, got up under the hands of the 
Roman hierarchy. Yes, it is an idolatrous festival, 
for many thousands, men of easy faith, have been 
misled to pay to a piece of clothing, the work of 
men’s hands, the honor and respect which are due 
to God only. And what disastrous consequences 
do these pilgrims bring! Thousands of the pil- 
grims rob themselves of money for the journey and 
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for the offerings. which they make to the holy coat, 
or rather to the priests ; they scramble their little 
together as they can, or they borrow of their 
neighbors, to go hungry or thirsty on a pilgrimage 
which may impair, if not destroy, their health. If 
these outward ovils are great, very great, the moral 
evils are yet far greater. Will not many, reduced 
to want by the cost of their pilgrimage, seek to 
repair their losses by unjust means! many women, 
many maidens lose the purity of their hearts, 
their modesty, their good name, and so destroy the 
eace, the happiness, the welfare of their families? 

inally, a door will by this most unchristian seene 
be set wide open for superstition, for fanaticism, 
and what is therewith connected, for vice. These 
evils ensue from the holy coat’s being thus display- 
ed and religiously blessed, whether it be genuine 
or not. And the man who has done all this, 
who has cheated the poor hungry people of their 
money and their bread, has exposed the German 
people to the scorn of other nations—this man is a 
bishop, a German bishop, is Bishop Arnoldi of 
Tréves. Bishop Arnoldi of Tréves, I turn there- 
fore to you, and in virtue of my office and calling 
as a priest, as a teacher of the German people, and 
in the name of Christianity, in the name of the 
German nation, in the name of the instructors of 
the people, I demand that you cause the unchris- 
tian spectacle of the holy coat to cease, and with- 
draw from the public gaze the aforesaid piece of 
clothing, so as not to make the offence greater 
than it is to religious minds. For you know—as 
bishop you must know—that the Founder of the 
Christian religion left to his disciples not his coat, 
but his spirit. You know—as bishop you must 
know—that Christ has taught, ‘ God is spirit, and 
he who worships him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.’ And thus he can be worshipped 
everywhere, not merely in Jerusalem, nor on 
Mount Gerizim, nor at Tréves, before the holy 
coat. Do you not know—as bishop you must 
know—that the gospel expressly forbids the hon- 
oring of any visible image, any relic,—that the 
Christians of the apostolic times and of the first 
three centuries did not endure either an image or 
arelic (when they might have had so many) in 
their churches—that the honoring of images and 
relics is a heathenish custom, and that the fathers 
of the first three centuries deride the heathen on 
that account? Finally, know you not—as a bishop 
you must know—that not before the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century could the strong sense of the 
German mind be degraded so as to give honor to 
relies, when, under the influence of the crusaders, 
the lofty idea which Christianity gives of God had 
been lowered and darkened by all kind of fables 
and tales of the marvellous brought from the East? 
Mark, Bishop Arnoldi of Tréves, this you know, 
and perhaps better than I can tell you—I say you 
know the consequences which the idolatrous wor- 


bishop, should have taken money from our hungry 
poor, especially when you have lately seen poverty 
drive hundreds to public tumult and a death of de- 
spairt Do not, moreover, deceive yourself in the 
thought of the thousands that have hurried to your 
show ; for millions, like myself, have thereby been 
filled with disgust and indignation. This indigna- 
tion is not found merely in this or that class, in this 
or that party, but in all conditions—yes, even in the 
Catholic presthood. Therefore judgment will 
come upon you ere you think. Already the his- 
torian seizes the pen and hands over your name, 
Arnoldi, to the contempt of this generation, and of 
the generations to come, as the Tetzel of the nine- 
teenth century. 

** But you, my German fellow-citizens, whether 
you dwell near or far from Tréves, apply all your 
faculties in order that such a disgrace may no 
longer be done to the German name. You 
have social institutions of various kinds—operate 
through them. Let every one use his utmost 
power to oppose and put forever a stop to the ty- 
rannical power of the Roman hierarchy. For not 
merely at ‘T'réves will this modern Shrove-tax be 
exacted, but, you know it, in the east and in the 
west, in the north and in the south, will the church 
require dues of all kinds and in all manners: the 
night of the mind more and more gains the upper 
hand. All of you, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
go to work at once ; your honor is concerned ; 
your freedom, your happiness. Let not the lau- 
rels of a Huss, of a Luther, be your shame. Give 
words to your thoughts, and make your wishes 
into deeds. 

* Finally, you, my fellow-laborers in Christ, 
who desire and seek the welfare of your flocks, the 
honor, the freedom, the happiness of your own 
Germany, be silent no longer; for you sin against 
religion, against your mother country, against 
your holy calling, if you keep silence any longer, 
if you longer hesitate to give expression to your 
nobler convictions. Show yourselves true dis- 
ciples of Him who sacrificed everything for truth, 
light, and freedom ; show that you have inherited 
his spirit, not his coat. 

** Joun Ronce, Catholic Priest.”’ 


The bare idea of the possibility of ‘‘ the holy 
coat’ of Tréves being the ‘‘ coat without seam, 
woven throughout,’’ of our Lord, might well ex- 
cite a smile, had not the subject, with all its innate 
absurdity, assumed too grave a character to admit 
anything less serious than deep regret and hearty 
condemnation. It has, however, been pretty cer- 
tainly shown that the seamless coat which was 
once possessed by the clergy of Tréves was sent, 
so long ago as 1114, from that place to Mentz, to- 
gether with other relics, by a Roman cardinal, 
named Richard, as an expression of his gratitude 
for kind and hospitable treatment. Doubtless 


ship of relies have had for us, I mean in the en-| some seamless coat was so sent, for the said 
slavement of Germans, mind and body—and yet | Richard’s own hand-writing is still extant to bear 
you display your relics for public worship! But} witness to the fact. There is very good reason 
if you do not know all this, if you only sought the | also to believe that the one sent was that which 
— good in the display at Tréves, yet have you | was then at Tréves. However that may be, here 
rought on yourself a two-fold guilt, for which| are two seamless coats, which is one too many. 
you cannot find an expiation. In the first place, it| Which, then, is the right—that at Mentz, or that 
is unpardonable in you, if you knew that the holy | at Trévest . Alas! the knotty question cannot be 
coat contained healing powers, that you have not| decided, for it seems that there are many more 
exhibited it till the year 1844.- In the second|thantwo. The indefatigable industry of German 
place, it is unpardonable in you that, for the sight, | scholarship leaves nothing undiscovered when once 
you have taken money of hundreds of thousands of | it fastens itself on a subject of inquiry ; and Bishop 
pilgrims. Or is it not unpardonable that you, a| Arnoldi has played a fool’s part in arousing at this 
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time of day attention to these anilities. ‘Two pro- 
fessors of the university at Bonn have been led to 
put on their spectacles and engage in dusty inves- 
tigations ; the result is, that they find, instead of 
two, twenty-one old coats used in the same fashion 
to deceive the credulous and grind the faces of the 
The names of these professors are Dr. 
ildermeister and Dr. Von Sybel; the title of 
their publication is ‘* Der heilige Rock zu Trier 
und die Zwanzig andern heiligen ungenahten 
Rocke.” 

The consequences which have already resulted 
from the efforts of Ronge and his associates are of 
the most extraordinary kind. It is only to the 
great ordinal movements of society we must look 
to find a parallel. Such was the Lutheran Re- 
formation. Such was the enthusiasm that heralded 
the revival of letters. Such was the general and 
loud aeclaim with which the first crusade was 
hailed. In even the rise of Christianity we find 
no few points of marked resemblance. The entire 
land has been moved. ‘The German heart has 
leaped forth at the sound of Ronge’s voice, as 
though it had been waiting for the call. Protes- 
tants vie with Catholics in enthusiasm. Differ- 
ences are fused down by the ardor of a new Chris- 
tian love. The press utters itsvoice. The pulpit 
echoes with the accents of fresh and vigorous life. 
Ronge’s progress through the land is a triumph. 
Greater stil] is the triumph which his principles 
are enjoying in the hearts of almost every member 
of the great German family. 

Ronge has his enemies ; but had he not enemies 
we should question his pretensions. Darkness is 
the invariable enemy of light. Superstition looks 
both frowningly and fearfully on religion. Ac- 
cordingly Ronge has been assailed in every possible 
manner. Not content with hard words, his assail- 
ants have attempted to stone him; and failing in 
outward violence, have employed secret intrigues 
to bring down on his head the strong and avenging 
arm of the law. 

The greatest excitement prevails throughout the 
country. In a land like Germany, where the 
popular mind has outgrown the social institutions, 
and where for the most part an uneasy, not to say 
jealous, feeling prevails between the governor and 
governed, such an excitement could not be unat- 
tended with peril. The King of Saxony was led 
to publish, on the 17th of July, a decree, which at 
least bore the appearance of being an invasion of 
that religious liberty to which, in the abstract, it, 
in imitation of the general tone of the German 
governments, professed itself favorable. In this 
decree it is ordained that the confession of Augs- 
burg shall be maintained intact, and nothing, 
whether in private or in public, bearing against 
that confession shall be done. Opposition is to be 
given by every attempt to found societies or hold 
meetings in which the confession of Augsburg 
may be brought into question. 

The appearance of this state paper became the 
signal for the outbreak of discontent and disaffec- 
tion. The fundamental and the dearest liberties 
of the people seemed assailed. Prince John, Duke 
of Saxony, the king’s brother, a zealous Catholic, 
was held to have exerted great influence in causing 
its publication. When therefore, a short time after, 
he appeared in Leipsic, he was received with the 
most decided marks of disapprobation. The mani- 
festation of that disapproval was long, if not violent 
too, and unhappily led to the employment of force 
on the part of the military, which occasioned the 
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loss of several lives. This event is the more unto- 
ward in consequence of the peculiar relation in 
which the King of Saxony stands to the greater 
part of his subjects. He is himself a Roman 
Catholic, while 1,750,000 of those subjects are 
Protestants, and only 30,000 belong to the same 
church as the monarch ; and the circle of Leipsic 
contains 2,000 Roman Catholics, but nearly 
400,000 Lutherans or Protestants. 

The immediate result of this effusion of blood, 
has been to occasion a great increase of difficulty 
and much distress of mind to Ronge and his asso- 
ciates. The aspect of the governments has be- 
come severe; but the melancholy event has also 
increased the determination of the people, and this 
intervention of a foreign and .destractive power 
wil] ere long be proved to have given fresh vigor 
to the new reformation, and prepared the way for 
its achieving yet more signal triumphs. 

The movement is indeed “ey | becoming too 
strong for effectual resistance. As a source of 
concern and trouble, it was from the first regarded 
with dissatisfaction by the civil powers, who soon, 
however, saw that active resistance to its progress 
was not to be thought of. Gentle in consequence 
were the words of indirect disapprobation which 
they put forth. Prussia, for instance, said in 
effect, that full religious liberty was a civil right, 
and not to be called in question. Yet the state 
had no intention to recognize a new sect. Under 
actual circumstances it could not say whether the 
new communities would be permanent ; therefore 
the government would wait. Meanwhile the 
movement should be neither checked nor promoted 
by the civil powers, But as the new societies 
were not recognized, they could not enjoy civil 
privileges. The government would treat them as 
separate and independent institutions ; and those 
who took the lead in them as individuals, and not 
as clergymen. Such societies could not be per- 
mitted to use the places of worship recognized by 
the state, nor could their ministers be held to give 
a legal sanction to marriage. Protestants, there- 
fore, were not to allow the use of their churches to 
the so-called German Catholics, nor was a mar- 
riage solemnized by their ministers to be valid in 
point of law, unless a Protestant clergyman took 
part in the ceremony. 

But the enthusiasm of the nation is gradually 
dissolving these bonds. Communities of the new 
Catholies protest that they will allow no second 
party to interfere in marriages solemnized by their 
own clergy. Protestants have replied that, in 
obedience to a higher Jaw than that of the state, 
they feel compelled to lend their churches to their 
reforming brethren. The local authorities permit 
the use of halls and large rooms which are at their 
disposal, and even contribute large sums of money 
to aid in supporting the new societies. Protes- 
tants of all ranks come forward with aid. It has 
become a sort of fashion for Protestants to present 
to the reformed Catholics services of plate suitable 
for use in the celebration of the sacrament. Fe- 
males form themselves into societies in order to 
procure funds and furniture for the new churches, 
of which, within less than a twelvemonth, one 
hundred and fifty-six are recorded to have been 
formally constituted in different parts of Germany, 
to say nothing of the yet unassociated thou- 
sands that are scattered over the surface of the 
country. ‘ 

Through these and other facts of a similar kind, 
the Prussian government has seen fit to yield a 
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jittle—having recently (July the 8th) stated its in- 
tention of empowering local church governors to 
grant to the Dissidents the use of their places of 
worship under certain prescribed conditions. This 
concession is bat a prelude to a full recognition, at 
least in Prussia, where religious liberty has solid 
guarantees, and where the government can have 
only slender and partial sympathies with the Holy 
See. 





CHESAPEAKE AND LEOPARD. 


Diep, Nov. 17, at Cheltenham, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Sanussury Davenport, Knight, C. B. and K. 
C. H.—This distinguished and long-neglected of- 
ficer died at his residence at Cheltenham, on Mon- 
day last, at the age of sixty-seven years. Sir 
Salusbury Davenport, who changed his name a few 
years ago on his accession to a considerable prop- 
erty in right of his second wife, was the son of the 
Rev. E. Humphreys, of Chingerfort, Salop, by the 
eldest daughter and co-heiress of the in Dr. 
Salusbury Price. He was born in 1778, and mar- 
ried, in 1805, the daughter and heiress of John 
Tyrel Morin, Esq., of Weedon Lodge, Bucks. In 
1810, some years after the loss of his first wife, 
Captain Humphreys married the daughter and heir- 
ess of W. Davenport, Esq., of Bramal Hall, 
Cheshire, whose father’s name he took as one of 
the conditions of inheriting his property. He 
entered the navy in 1790 ; received his lieutenant’s 
commission in January, 1797 ; was made a comman- 
der in April, 1802; a post-captain in May, 1804; 
and a rear-admiral in August, 1840. In 1797, when 





lieutenant of the Fury, he was present at the siege 
of St. Lucia, as well as the unsuccessful attack | 
upon Porto Rico. When removed to the Juno he 
commanded a schuyt in a gallant and successful 
attack on a squadron of armed vessels and a battery 
of six guns, in the island of Schiermonikog ; and 
in 1799 took part in the expedition to the Helder. 
He assisted, in the Isis, at the capture of the Dutch 
fleet in the Texel ; and when in command of the 
Stag, cutter, in 1800, was present at an attack on 
four French frigates in Dunkirk Roads. His last 
action was, when in command of the Leopard, 50 
gun frigate, with the American frigate, Chesapeake. 
This action took place on the 22nd June, 1807. 

The following—his own account of the cireum- 
stances in which this battle originated—was ad- 
dressed to the writer of the present notice, a few 
years ago, and proves that he had no discretionary 
power in the matter : 

‘*lacted,”’ says he. in the letter in question, ‘* un- 
der & positive order, in writing, from the late Ad- 
miral Sir George Berkeley, to search for deserters 
from ships under his command on the Halifax sta- 
tion. No person could regret more than myself 
that the Admiral should have issued such a circu- 
lar to the different ships under his command ; but 
my duty was to obey, as a subordinate officer, and, 
as a genileman, to soften and ameliorate the appa- 
rent severity and harshness of the order; and, 
therefore, upon communicating its contents, accord- 
ing to my instructions, to Commodore Barron, I 
also sent the following note from myself : 

““*The Captain of H_ M.S. Leopard has the 
honor to enclose to the Captain of the United States 
ship, Chesapeake, an order from the Hon. Vice 





Admiral Berkeley, commander-in-chief of his Ma- 
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jesty’s ships and vessels on the North American 
station, respecting some deserters from the ships 
therein mentioned, under his command, and su 
posed now to be serving as part of the crew of the 
‘ Chesapeake.’ 

‘¢* The captain of the Leopard will not presume 
to say anything in addition to what the comman- 
der-in-chief has stated, more than to express a hope 
that every circumstance respecting them may be 
adjusted in such a manner that the harmony sub- 
sisting between the two countries may remain un- 
disturbed. 

‘** H.M.S. Leopard, at sea, June 23, 1807.’ 


(Answer.)—‘‘ ‘1 know of no such men as you 
describe. The officers on the recruiting service for 
this ship were particularly instructed by the gov- 
ernment, through me, not to enter any deserters 
from his Britannie Majesty’s service, nordo I know 
of any being here. 1 am also instructed not to 
permit the crew of any ship that I command to be 
mustered by any other than her own officers. Itis 
my disposition to preserve harmony, and I hope 
this answer to your dispatch will prove satisfactory. 

James Barron, 
‘*«* Com. of the U.S. ship, Chesapeake.’ 

** After receipt of this answer to my application 
for the men, I had only a plain dinigliterwer 
course to pursue—viz., to execute the order of my 
superior—a painful duty ; but I had no alternative. 
Six men were killed and twenty wounded on board 
the Chesapeake. Admiral Berkeley was soon after 
superseded in his command by Sir John Warren. 
The amiable and good Sir T. Hardy, who had 
married the eldest daughter of Admiral Berkeley, 
filled my station as flag-captain with his father-in- 


‘law, on the Lisbon station, at a subsequent period ; 


but notwithstanding repeated applications for a ship, 
I have never obtained an appointment since. I 
have now the rank of retired Rear-Admiral, having 
been passed over in the promotion in consequence 
of not having served the requisite time ; how could 
I do so if, to conciliate the United States, the Ad- 
miralty would not employ me! Four deserters 
were taken out of the Chesapeake. Radford, the 
man found in the hold, was condemned to die, and 
was executed on board H.M.’s sloop, Halifax ; the 
other three were sentenced to receive 500 Jashes 
each, which was eventually remitted. When the 
Chesapeake was captured by the Shannon, I ear- 
nestly solicited Lord Melville to give the command 
of her to me, to whom she had previously lowered 
her colors—provided Captain Broke did not wish 
to be removed to her from the Shannon ; but neither 
this nor any other application met with success. 
‘1 am, dear sir, yours, 
‘‘ Satussury Davenport, 
‘¢ Retired Rear-Admiral, K. C. H., late 
“S. P. Humpnreys. 
*¢ Bamal hall, Stockport, April 23d, 1839. 
‘© P.S. Admiral Berkeley perfectly approved of 
my part of the fulfilment. of his order.” 


For performing a painful but peremptory duty 
with the most distinguished gallantry, Captain 
Humphreys was thus made the scapegoat of one 
of the chief proteges of the Admiralty, under 
whose orders he had acted. 

In 1831 he was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath ; and in 1834 he received the cross of a Knight 
Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order.— United Service Magazine. 
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From the Metropolitan. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A MORAVIAN SETTLEMENT. 


Wao has not heard of that small, but useful 
body of Christians called Moravians? Their 
widely extended missions among the heathen are 
well known, and the peculiarly felicitous manner 
in which the youth of many other denominations 
besides their own are educated in their English 
schools, will be acknowledged by many who have 
been indebted to them for the foundation of a moral 
if not Christian, character in after life. 

But there is a school under their superintend- 
ance in Switzerland, which I fear is not so well 
known in England as it deserves to be; and in 
these days, when no young lady is supposed to 
have finished her education till she has been abroad, 
a school formed on Christian principles, superin- 
tended by a Christian minister, and where not only 
the accomplishments, but the health and morals of 
the pupils are attended to, must be a desideratum to 
parents who have the least regard for the princi- 
ples of their daughters. Such a school is Mont- 
mirail, situated on the Lake of Neufchatel, about 
two miles from the town of that name. 

The mansion and grounds formerly belonged to 
the baron von Watterville, and were given by him 
to the Moravians for the purpose to which they 
have since been applied. I had the pleasure of 
spending there some of the happiest years of my 
girlhood, and I cannot give a better idea of the 
place than by endeavoring to convey my first im- 
pressions on my arrival there. I shall say nothing 
of my long, tedious journey through the north of 
France, abeeenad by five other young ladies 
and our conductor, but pass at once to the moment 
when our lumbering foreign carriage drove through 
the great entrance-gates into a large court or play- 
ground on a most beautiful day in June. Our 
future companions, as it was holiday time, were 
scattered about the grounds, some reading under 
the large walnut trees which formed an avenue to 
the house, others playing at ‘les graces,’’ ball, 
and other games, each amusing herself according 
to her own fancy. 

Covered with dust, and fatigued by our journey, 
we were pleased to be welcomed so cordially by a 
fine old lady, who took us by the hand, kissed us 
on each cheek, and invited us to the dining-room, 
where several of the teachers were lingering after 
the early dinner. We had, however, dined already 
in Neufchatel, so hastened to change our dusty 
travelling dresses, and were then shown into a 
large room called the “‘ Salon des Etrangers,’’ 
where the few English then in the schoolroom 
joined us. They had just returned froma delight- 
ful excursion among the Alps, and could talk of 
nothing else. 

Many smiling faces peeped in at the windows, 
anxious to get a glimpse at the new comers, and all 
looked so happy that we involuntarily exclaimed, 
‘*Can this be school ?”’ 

A glass door led into a beautiful garden, full of 
lovely flowers, particularly many species of roses. 
Summer-houses and garden seats were placed 
where most convenient, and a gravel walk, border- 
ing a stream full of water-lilies, led to the lake. 
At a distance we saw the whole range of the 
Alps, this being the most complete view of them 
in Switzerland ; and when the setting sun tinged 
their summits with rose color, or the moon shed 
her beams on their snowy outlines, one can con- 
ceive nothing more beautiful. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A MORAVIAN SETTLEMENT. 


We were that day, as is the custom for new 
comers, invited to yotiter with the teachers, and 
though a little shy, and speaking very poor 
French, every one was so kind that by the time 
we were shown into our dortoir we felt quite at 
home. 

We slept very soundly in our little cribs without 
curtains, covered with eider down beds instead of 
heavy blankets, and were awakened at half-past 
six the next morning. When all were dressed, 
one of our companions repeated a short prayer, and 
we then breakfasted in our school-room. 

I should have said that we were divided into 
five rooms, fifteen or sixteen in each, with two 
teachers, who alternately cared for us out of 
school hours. At half-past seven we were taken 
to a neat chapel on the premises, where, after a 
hymn had been sung, accompanied by a good or- 
gan, a venerable minister read a portion of the 
Scriptures and prayed, and after another hymn we 
separated. 

At twelve wedined. The salle & manger wasa 
large hall with tables all round. At the upper end 
sat M. Verbeck, the minister, and his lady; M. 
and Madlle. Richard, who had the care of the 
housekeeping and pecuniary matters; Madlle. 
Knott, a dear old lady who cared for the health 
and happiness of both teachers and scholars; 
Madlle. Montandon, respectable for the number of 
years in which she had tanght in the school, and 
several strangers on a visit. 

The teachers were distributed among us and 
saw that we were properly served. The dishes 
were sent around from the head table, and the din- 
ner was good though plain. We were affected by 
a mark of kindness from our school-fellows. When 
we took our seats we found on our plates little 
bunches and wreaths of flowers tied with a ribbon. 
This was a custom among the young ladies to con- 
gratulate new comers. At four we had our godter, 
which, as well as our breakfast, on the fine sum- 
mer days, we took in the open air, at a Jong table 
covered by an awning. We supped at eight, 
and at nine we again went to prayers in the 
chapel. 

A few days after our arrival the lessons again 
commenced, from half-past eight till twelve, and 
two till four. Our teachers were very kind, and 
their method was excellent. Our minds were not 
overburdened, bat study was made a pleasure, 
Music and drawing were particularly well taught, 
and French we learned to speak in its purity—no 
other language was allowed. Many of the young 
ladies were French, or from cantons where French 
is spoken. There were. also Germans, Swiss 
Germans, and even Italians; but the French 
Swiss I always found most agreeable. Every 
young lady was obliged to learn singing. If she 
said she had no voice she was told to try at least, 
and so successful were these trials, that among 
nearly seventy girls only two had been forced to 
give up from incapacity. 

As | was fourteen years old I felt mortified to be 
placed in the lowest classes, till I found it was the 
rule for every one, and we were mounted as soon as it 
was found what we knew. As I understood French 
grammatically, and had been well grounded in my 
studies, I soon reached the second class, in which 
Madlle. Montandon presided. Dear old lady! how 
kind she was, and how hard it was to offend her! 
Once, however, she was so much grieved as to 
leave us. It was the custom on Monday morning 
to repeat to her either a hymn or some piece of po- 
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, the choice of which was left to ourselves. 
One droll English girl, not a very good French 
scholar, and who cared for nothing but the harp 
and piano, on which she excelled, brought on three 
suecessive Mondays, the same two verses of a very 
simple hymn, which were always said every morn- 
ing at prayers. We were so amused by the un- 
conscious manner in which the dear lady said on 
the third repetition, ‘‘ Bien, trés bien, ma chére 
Elise,’ that we tittered loud enough for her to 
hear. I never saw her so displeased. It somehow 
got into her head that we were ridiculing the 
hymn, and she went to her own room, shocked at 
our profanity. That same evening, however, 
when we begged her pardon, she called us her 
dear children, and entreated us never to think of it 
again. 

“On holidays we made many delightful excursions 
in the neighborhood. On one lovely day we di- 
vided into two parties, one going through the vine- 
yards, and the other, among which I was, by a ro- 
mantic road, and meeting at the village of Ichuck, 
where, ata long table under large trees, we par- 
took of grapes, coffee, white bread and butter, &c. 
It was the vintage season, when every house- 
hold had its own merry-making, and many sweet 
glimpses we caught among the trees of parties of 
peasants, in gala attire, amusing themselves before 
the doors of their picturesque-looking cottages. I 
thought myself fortunate in having joined the par- 
ty along the road, for one or two little girls, not 
being able to resist the tempting bunches of purple 
grapes as they passed through the vineyards, had 
gathered several, and we were terrified while sit- 
ting at tea by two gens d’armes who had been sent 
after us. They blustered a good deal, and the 
word prison seemed awfully conspicuous to the 
offenders, but our teachers pacified them by hand- 
some payment. The culprits were very sufficient- 
ly punished by the fright. 

Once or twice in a summer we visited La petite 
Montagne, to gather wild flowers, growing there 
in rich abundance. Another time we went in boats 
on the Lake of Bienne to the beautiful, tiny island 
of St. Pierre, where Rousseau is said once to have 
lived, and they show a room in the only house, an 
inn, which is said to have been his study. It is 
now a miserable bedchamber, the walls of which 
are covered by the names of visitors. The island 
is only a mile in cireumference, and covered with 
trees. We dined out of doors, and our boatmen 
rowed merrily back as the sun set over the glassy 
lake. We passed close to the still smaller Isle 
des Lapins, which is monopolized by these pretty 
animals. 

The summer passed away quickly and pleasant- 
ly, and though, wher winter came, I felt the cold 
severely, I did not lose my health, for we had dou- 
ble windows and large stoves to our rooms, and 
took plenty of exercise in the garden and extensive 
grounds, for the roads and fields were impassable, 
owing to the overflow of the lake. 

How we English enjoyed, on the long winter 
evenings, to get into a corner and talk of our own 
dear land, and sing the few English songs we 
knew. Rule Britannia was a great favorite, and 
mene sometimes ran very high between the 

rench girls and ourselves, as we each sang our 


national airs, | fear sometimes in rather a provok- 


ing style. Upon the whole, hqwever, we had 
few quarrels, and all joined heartily in the acted 


charades, and other games which our kind teachers 
encouraged 





Sometimes we worked in the evenings while an 
interesting book was read. And so the time passed 
till Christmas, which had pleasures peculiar to 
Montmirail. I have already mentioned that great 
attention was paid to our music and singing, and 
those who had the best voices were allowed to join 
the teachers in forming a choir to sing Christmas 
anthems. 

On Christmas-eve we assembled in the salle & 
manger, where we had tea and cake with the few 
visitors invited, and our dear pastor spoke to us of 
the season, and told us why we ought to rejoice in 
it; and then we sang hymns, and the choir per- 
formed some pieces from Handel, Haydn, &c., in 
a very superior manner. To be sure we had only 
one male voice, but the deficiency was amply made 
up by Madlle. Richard, who sang a beautiful 
tenore, and a teacher who (I scarcely dare say it) 
sang bass, and a beautiful, clear, full bass it was. 
I never since heard such a voice in a woman; so 
low, and yet so clear, every note was like a chord. 
We were accompanied by a piano and two harps. 
Then there were solos and duets on this and the 
following day, when we again assembled, but this 
time in the chapel. One of our teachers, Madlle. 
Grove, had a liquid, thrilling voice. She might 
have made a fortune by it in public, but she was 
too purely modest to have attempted such a thing. 

I remember on this Christmas day closing my 
eyes and fancying myself in heaven, during one 
of her delicious solos. But I must not forget the 
Christmas morning. The evening before my 
companions hinted that there was something to 
expect the next day; what, they would not tell 
me. We went to bed earlier, and our teachers, 
contrary to their usual custom, did not retire with 
us. I was dressed before we were called the 
next morning, but had to wait till after breakfast, 
when we went to the dining-room, where a bril- 
liant sight awaited us. The room was darkened, 
and branches of fir were placed like trees, at inter- 
vals, all along the tables, and were covered with 
lighted tapers,while chains of bugles hung between 
them, glittering in the light. Under them were 
placed a plate of cakes and bons bons, and a pretty 
present for each happy girl. In one corner of the 
room was a bower of greens, with an altar in the 
centre, on which burnt a little flame of spirits of 
wine. A droll incident occurred on this occasion. 
An old servant, Marie Quillet, a privileged person 
in the school, fancied that the greens had caught 
fire, and to our great dismay threw a bucket of 
water over our pretty altar. While we were admir- 
ing our presents, suddenly all the lights were put 
out, and we heard voices singing a Christmas 
hymn, accompanied by a harp. It was a scene of 
enchantment. Certainly our dear teachers spared 
no pains to make us happy. 

et another pleasure was in store for us. It is 
the custom in Switzerland, and I believe in many 
parts of the continent, for parents secretly to pro- 
vide new year's gifts for their children, which on 
the first morning in the year are spread out in a 
lighted room, and the little mystery makes them 
doubly valuable. Our friends took care to send a 
parcel for each of us, and these were kept till 
new year’s day, when we opened them, trembling 
with suspense to see what they had provided. 

On Easter Sunday morning we were awakened 
by a harp and. singing in our bedrooms, and after 
breakfast we hunted for hard boiled eggs, which 
had been hidden about the garden. Many solemn 
meetings, and much delightful music had we also 
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through the Passion Week, and on Palm and 
Advent Sundays we sang hosanna with our whole 
hearts. 

Four times in the year all who had been con- 
firmed attended the sacrament in the Lutheran 
church, where we always went on fine Sundays. 
On these occasions we must have formed a pretty 
spectacle, all dressed in black silk, with caps and 
white veils, as is the custom in Switzerland. 

The organist used to amuse me much. He 
always walked up and down, while playing some- 
times treble, sometimes bass, but always the same 
interlude, and he generally dismissed us, however 
solemn the service, with the Copenhagen or the 
Stop Waltz. 

I begin to fear, Mr. Editor, that my paper is 
spinning to rather an unconscionable length, but 
if (supposing you think it worthy of a place in 
your magazine) it should meet the eye of a parent 
who is thinking of sending his daughter abroad, 
and who does not wish her religious principles to 
be neglected, if not injured, let me beg him to 
make further inquiries concerning this school, 
which he may do through any Moravian minister, 
and I think he will find that I have not exagger- 
ated the comforts of a place where none could be 
otherwise than happy. 





From the United States Gazette. 
THE EARTHQUAKE AT CARACAS. 


Curagoa, Sept. 25th, 1845. 

In the course of my visits to the house of a 
worthy English gentleman of great intelligence, 
who resides at Otrabanda, I have had the pleasure 
to hear from his lips the following. reminiscences 
of the great earthquake at Caracas, in the year 
1812. 

If I could but *‘ tell the tale as ’t was told to 
me,’’ I am satisfied that the reader would not dwell 
for a moment upon any other chapter of this poor 
book, untii after reading, and at least twice re-read- 
ing this. 

‘*T had been for some years in Caracas,’’ said 
Mr. Da——, “‘ when this sorrowful calamity oc- 
curred, and was driving a very heavy and suf- 
ficiently prosperous business. I recollect as well 
as though it had been this evening, the event.* 
It was late in the afternoon. I was sitting at the 
table d hote, at dinner, with a large number of per- 
sons, chiefly foreigners, including many French- 
men. While in the midst of our repast, wine and 
wit being in full flow, suddenly—in an instant—the 
knives, plates, and glasses sprang from the table— 
some over our heads, others into our laps; our 
chairs rocked under us, and the floor seemed sway- 
ing to and fro, like a huge seale suspended from a 


*The clock of the cathedral was stopped, as is su 
posed, by the first shock. The tower in which the dials 
are placed, one fronting each quarter of the heavens, re- 
mained standing; although the clock has been repaired 
and set going again, one of these dials and its hands have 
never been disturbed. ‘I'hey still point to the hour and 
minute which heralded so many thousand souls without 
a single moment's warning into eternity. According to 
this twenty minutes past four o’clock, P. M. was the mo- 
ment of the first shock. I have seen the silent yet awful 
monitor myself, now when after the lapse of more than 
one third of a century a new city has sprung up on the 
spot where stood that whose destruction it witnessed ; 
and new thousands when they raise their eyes to ascer- 


tain “ what ’s the clock,” are thus warned of the dread fate |. 


of those other thousands who thus so suddenly preceded 
them, to the dim cold home, to which we all are so speed- 
ily hastening. 
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beam. ‘ Laterre tremble,’’ exclaimed the French. 
men, as they leaped over the table and out of the 
windows, breaking down in their egress the strong 
gratings with which, in lieu of glass, the windows 
of that country are barred. I had never before 
witnessed an earthquake, and was not enough ofa 
Frenchman at that time to understand their exela- 
mations. But without divining what it was, I per. 
ceived instantly that there was something wrong, 
and that imminent danger was nigh at hand. Fo). 
lowing the French party, who carried with them 
the others, to the window, just as I arrived there, 
a large piece of the house wall fell into the yard, 
I sprang upon it, and thence, clearing the yard 
wall and intermediate space at a single bound to 
the street, where my companions already were. | 
was the last of our company, and the last who 
escaped from that ill-fated house. A moment later 
and I had been lost, for I had not fairly landed in 
the street before the remainder of the house fell in, 
ee all of the servants under its ruins. Nat- 
urally, we thought of the servants, and were about 
devising means of ascertaining whether any were 
still living and could be saved, when one poor fel- 
low crawled out through a crevice which had been 
formed by the arch of the door-way falling entire, 
with both his legs crushed off above the knees, as 
fully as though they had been amputated. We 
all started to procure a surgeon, but before we had 
advanced twenty paces, we saw so many others in 
as bad and worse situations, that we entirely forgot 
him, as well as his comrades who remained under 
the ruins of our fallen house. One ¢emblo (ihe 
shaking of the earth to and fro without disruption) 
followed another; one house scattered its debris 
alongside of those already down ; one sireet sauk 
after the other, until more than one half of the city, 
including all the churches, convents, public build- 
ings, and much the best portion of the private 
houses were wholly destroyed, or greatly injured. 
We passed on our course, seeking we knew not 
what, but only endeavoring to avoid the instant 
death which momentarily and constantly hung over 
us, from the ever falling walls, timbers and stones. 
We came to the place where had recently stood 
one of the finest churches of the city, perhaps of 
this portion of the South—near the centre of the 
city. It was constructed in something of a circular 
form. Here our eyes were met by a monstrous 

ile of ruins. The walls had fallen in, (the day 

eing Holy Thursday, all the churches were filled 
with people,) and four thousand persons had per- 
ished on the spot. Not one escaped to tell the 
melancholy tale. (In reference toso large a num- 
ber being destroyed within one church, it may be 
proper to remark that the churches in Venezuela, 
as in other Catholic countries, are constructed with- 
out pews, benches or other seats, save the confes- 
sionals along the walls, and that the congregation, 
either standing or kneeling, will be far more nu- 
merous than could be placed within the same space 
in a church pewed or benched after the Protestant 
manner. But of course it will not be improper for 
the reader who desires great accuracy to make 
some deduction for gross estimates.) A little fur- 
ther on we passed the Cathedral, from its wide 
portals—now gaping wider with sti]] more ghastly 
chasms—were rushing upon the heels of the half 
crushed, wounded, bleeding and terrified erowd, 3 
score or more of priests, monks and friars, some 
of them with the gore streaming from their shaven 
crowns, others with broken arms dangling at their 
sides—and all covered with contusions—while most 
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of the outside walls had stood firm—the roof and jin the open air, upon a plain of but a few miles 


inner parts of the building had fallen in pieces upon 
the congregation, thus wounding almost every oue. 

We now thought we should seek some place of 
shelter. We selected the garden of one of our 
company, a French gentleman named Marceau. 
Through its centre flowed, as is the case with many 
of the gardens of Caracas, a small rivulet. Upon 
the banks of this little brook grew a great number 
of cabbages ; enclosed by the high walls of that 
garden—defended by its barred and locked gate— 
eating those cabhages raw—green for food—and 
for drink using the water of the little stream, we 
remained for the space of eight days. It then be- 
came necessary for some one to go out in search of 
other food, our supplies even of this moloja* being 
well nigh exhausted. The city was depopulated. 
Those who went forth did not encounter a half a 
dozen human faces. Then commenced the work 
of plunder. The jewellers and goldsmith’s shops 
were excavated, the mansions of the rich, and the 
government vaults were torn open. 

Every night these Frenchmen returned laden 
with booty. A gold watch of the first quality could 
be bought in the streets for a dollar—rings, dia- 
monds, plate, watches, chains and jewellery of 
every description, were to be found in the hands or 
on the persons of miserable wretches, who had 
delved them out of the ruins, but knew not their 
value. 

These were brought into our garden in such 
quantities that soon it began to present the appear- 
ance of Ali Baba’s cave, or the vault wherein the 
slave of the lamp kept guard over Aladdin’s treas- 
ures. But now, all the chance food that could be 
procured having been used, it became necessary to 
break open the bakers’ shops. From thence flour 
and bread was obtained. Soon afterwards a few 
soldiers were sent into the city to stop the work 
of pillage, which had long since become universal. 

eara month had now elapsed, and disgusted 
with my companions and desirous of change, I 
ventured forth for the first time. Not seeing any 
better, or indeed any other place of convenient or 
safe resort, | was about to return to our garden. 
A soldier met me in the street near our alley gate 
with the word ‘‘estras,’’ (back.) I told him “I 
was going home ;’’ but as he presented bayonet, I 
retreated. I fell back tothe next corner, and turn- 
ing it, was met by another armed sentry—and the 
same order. An officer was here also, and | was 
now informed that the government had issued an 
order for the burial of the dead, and that every in- 
habitant capable of duty was mustered into service, 
for the purpose of excavating the ruins and collect- 
ing the dead bodies and mutilated limbs from 
beneath. We were furnished with hammocks and 
mattocks. A hammock was spread upon the ground, 
and as we dragged an arm, head or body from un- 
der the ruins, it was thrown upon it. When a load 
was obtained, it was tied up and carried upon the 
head of a peon (slave) into the plain beyond the 
city, where a large fire was kept burning, into 
which the ghastly putrid contents were thrown, 
and thus consumed. Beside the general pile, many 
smaller ones were found necessary to destroy ail 
the dead. Then came the ‘‘ peste."’ The stench 
of forty thousand (so many it is estimated by some 
perished in the sad catastrophe) dead bodies rotting 


* Pronounced (maloja nish for an n vegetable 
substance used to fe how cattle, ctl, Oe ood fre- 
—_ applied extensively to green vegetables of every 





extent, was intolerable indeed. We wore rosaries, 
or strings of limes, around our necks, in the vain 
hope of preserving a little pure air near our nos- 
trils, by putting something at them from time to 
time. Sickness, of course, followed. But there 
were as yet but few to be sick. Had more re- 
turned the epidemic must have been frightful. 

While engaged in searching for and collecting 
the dead, the most horrible spectacles were con- 
stantly exhibited. Being a high feast day, and in 
a country where dress and show is the greatest 
extravagance of the people, every one was found 
with some jewellery on, and all, with all they had. 
Upon the ruins of the churches and elsewhere could 
be seen the miners for the dead looking with eager 
eye for the precious spoils, as ever did those who 
delved in high Potosi, or deep Goleonda. Now 
tearing the jewelled pendants from the ears of the 
corpse of a fair young girl, or cracking i's putrid 
fingers in twain to enable the removal of their glit- 
tering load of rings—now stripping an aged lady 
of her gold crucifix or jewelled watch—now rifling 
the pockets of the gay young cavalier of his purse 
and his mistress’ miniature—even rending limbs 
apart at their already loosened sockets, in order to 
procure bracelets whose rusted lockets refused to 
yield to the touch of the new owner. In these, 
and al] the thousand other disgusting forms, which 
may be imagined but not described, from day to 
day, the work went on. 

The bocty was the finder’s, no enquiry could be 
made, no certainty as to the ownership of property 
of this description arrived at. The dead were dis- 
figured past recognition by putrefaction. The 
living were mostly fled faraway. There were no 
claimants, could it even have been ascertained of 
whom claims should be made. 

* * * * * * 

For thirteen months we lived in tents in the 
same garden, still doing a little business occasion- 
ally, and attempting to get along as best we could. 
During most of this time the shocks continued at 
short intervals, though with abated violence. 

I can never forget that awful sickening motion. 
The earth seemed in throes of agony, and the 
heaving of her bosom to indicate hersuffering. It 
was very difficult to stand, and it was only by ex- 
tending the legs as wide as possible, bracing them 
firmly to the ground, and throwing the hands back- 
ward and to opposite sides, that we were able to 
do so. 





Letters To Younc Men, founded on the History of 
Joseph. By Wm. B. Srracue, D.D. 


Tue author of these “ Letters” has added in this 
production another to the strong claims which he has 
long and justly had upon the regard and gratitude of 
the public generally, and the young in particular. 

This work, which is admirably perspicuous, is 
divided into three parts, showing, first, The Sources 
of Danger to Young Men; second, the Character to 
which Young Men should aspire ; and third, the Re- 
wards that crown a virtuous course. 

The history of Joseph, one of the most affecting 
and beautiful in the range of Holy Writ, aside from 
its historical truths and its manifestation of the 
Divine Economy, is here presented in a most attract- 
ive form, with well-eonsidered deductions, and appro- 
priate and valuable teaching. 

It isa work worthy of the first place among holiday 
gifts, but limited certainly to no particular season in 
its interest and utility. 
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From the Christian’s Monthly Magazine. 


THE FUNERAL ORATION OF THE REVEREND 
DOCTOR MARTIN LUTHER. 


Read at Wittenberg, by Philip Melancthon. 


A.ruovex, in this public mourning, my utter- 
ance is checked by my sorrow and my tears, 
nevertheless I must speak before so large an 
assembly ; nor will I follow the custom of the 
Pagans, and celebrate the praises of the dead, but 
will rather remind the multitude of the wonderful 
government and dangers of the church, so that we 
may consider as to what matters men ought to feel 
vexation ; what things they should especially aim 
at, and according to what examples they ought to 
direct their lives. For, however ungodly men may 
imagine that all things in this great disorder of 
men’s life are borne along without rule and by 
chance, yet we, supported by many undeniable 
tokens from the Most High, distinguish between 
the church and the ungodly multitude, and are 
sure that it is in reality governed and preserved by 
God ; and we duly regard its government. We 
recognize true governors, and observe their course, 
and select suitable guides and teachers, that we 
may both piously follow and reverence them. We 
must of necessity speak and think of these most 
important subjects, whensoever mention is made 
of our most beloved father and teacher, the Rever- 
end Doctor Martin Luther; for, although many 
ungodly men hate him with the greatest bitterness, 

et we, who know that he was raised up by the 
rd to be a minister of the Gospel, both love and 
commend him, and collect proofs which show that 
his teaching did not consist of seditious opinions 
dispersed abroad by reckless violence, as Epi- 
cureans imagine, but that it was the setting forth 
of the will and true worship of God, and the expo- 
sition of the sacred Scriptures with the preaching 
of the Word of God, that is, the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

In orations which are delivered in places similar 
to the present, many things are usually said about 
the private accomplishments of those who are the 
subject of praise ; but I will pass over that part, 
and simply speak on the special topic of ecclesi- 
astical duties. For if he has brought to light in 
the church wholesome and necessary doctrine, the 
minds of the pious will always feel sure that God 
must be praised for raising him up, and that his 
labors, faithfulness, firmness, and the rest of his 
virtues are to be commended, as well as his 
memory most cherished, by all good men. 

This is accordingly the commencement of our 
oration. The Son of God, as St. Paul says, sits 
on the right hand of the Eternal Father, and gives 
good gifts to men, such as the Word of the Gospel 
and the Holy Ghost ; but, that He may distribute 
these, He raises up prophets, apostles, doctors, 
and pastors, and such he takes from the company 
of us learners, who read, hear, and love the pro- 
phetic and apostolic Scriptures. Nor does he only 
bid to that service such as possess the ordinary 
power, but often wages war against these ve 

owers by teachers chosen from other orders. tt 
is a pleasant and useful sight to look to the church 
of all ages, and meditate on the goodness of God, 
who hath sent wholesome teachers one after 
another in such an unbroken succession, that, as 
in battle array, others soon stand in the very foot- 

— of those who have fallen before them. 
e order of the patriarchs is well known— 





OF MARTIN LUTHER. 





Adam, Seth, Enoch, Methuselah, Noah, Shem. 
As the nations had already forgotten the doctrine 
of Noah and Shem, and were worshipping idols jn 
every place, during the life of the last, who dwe}; 
not far from Sodom, then Abraham was raised 
up to be the colleague of Shem, and to share this 
great work of spreading the true faith. He was 
succeeded by Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, who gave 
a brightness to the light of doctrine throughout the 
whole of Egypt, then the most flourishing king- 
dom of the world. Then came Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, David, Elijah, Elisha; he was heard by 
Isaiah, Isaiah by Jeremiah, Jeremiah by Daniel, 
and this last by Zechariah. Then came Esdras 
and Onias. After him the Maccabees, then 
Simeon, Zachariah, the Baptist, Curisr, the 
apostles. This unbroken order it is pleasing to 
observe, for it is the manifest token of God's pres- 
ence in his church. 

And after the apostles there follows a band 
weaker indeed, yet honored by the testimony of 
God—Polycarp, Ireneus, Gregory of Neocesarea, 
Basil, Augustine, Prosper, Maximus, Hugo, Ber- 
nard, Taulerus, and others in divers parts ; for, 
although this last old age is more corrupt, still 
God always hath preserved a remnant, and clear it 
is that the light of the Gospel hath burned more 
brightly by the voice of Luther. 

To this most noble array of the greatest men, 
whom God hath sent to gather together and renew 
his church, we must also add those whom we in- 
deed believe to be the great honor of the human 
race. Such were of a truth the great men Solon, 
Themistocles, Scipio, Augustus, and the like, who 
either established or ruled great empires. They 
are, however, far inferior to these our leaders— 
Isaiah, the Baptist, Paul, Augustine, and Lu- 
ther. 

It becomes us to understand the reality of this 
distinction. What therefore are the great subjects 
and verities explained by Luther which show that 
his course is worthy of praise? for many exclaim, 
that the church is thrown into confusion, and that 
inextricable controversies were scattered abroad. 
To these I reply, that of such a character is the 
government of the church, when the Holy Ghost 
convinces the world, differences spring up from the 
obstinacy of the ungodly, and the fault is in those 
who refuse to hear the Son of God, of whom ovr 
Heavenly Father saith, ‘‘ Hear Him.”’ Luther 
explained the true and necessary doctrine, for it is 
clear that the doctrine of repentance was involved 
in the thickest darkness. By dispersing this he 
showed what true repentance was, and what was 
the haven, what the firm consolation of the mind 
which is terrified when it comprehends the wrath 
of God. He brought to light the doctrine of Paul, 
which says, that a man is justified by faith. He 

inted out the difference between the law and the 
xospel, between spiritual and moral righteousness. 
He also set forth the true nature of prayer to God, 
and recalled the whole church from the Pagan 
madness, which pretends that God is invoked, even 
though the mind, oppressed by scholastic doubt, 
should flee from God. He insisted that prayer 
must be made in faith, and with a g con- 
science ; and furthermore, he led us to the one 
Mediator, the Son of God, who sits at the right 
hand of the Eternal Father, and intercedes for 
us; not to statues or dead men, as ungodly men, 
with awful madness, invoke statues and dead 
men. 

He exhibited other real duties which are pleas- 
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ing to God, and so adorned and supported the life 
of a citizen, that by no man’s writings was it ever 
so honored and strengthened. 

Lastly, he separated from works essential the 
unimportant guidance of human ceremonies, and 
those rites and ordinances which hinder the true 
worship of God. And that the heavenly doctrine 
which he had brought to light might be spread 
abroad amongst posterity, he translated into the 
German language the prophetical and apostolical 
writings with such clearness that this version in 
itself gives more explanation to the reader than 
many commentaries. 

He added besides many comments which Eras- 
mus constantly affirmed were far better than all 
the extant expositions. And as it is written of 
those who rebuilt Jerusalem, that they built with 
one hand and held the sword in the other, even so 
he fought with the enemies of the true doctrine, 
and at the same time set forth fall expositions of 
God's teaching. The consciences of many were 
also relieved by his pious advice. 

Since the greater part of doctrine is raised above 
the sight of man, as the doctrine of the forgiveness 
of sins and faith, we must needs confess that he 
was taught of God ; and many of us have seen his 
wrestlings, in which he was taught that we ought 
to hold firmly with faith, that we are both received 
and heard by God. 

At all times, in all eternity, the minds of the 
good shall celebrate the mercies which God has 
given to the church through Luther. In the first 
place, they will thank God; and, secondly, they 
will declare that they are much indebted to the 
labors of this man, however much atheists ridicule 
the whole church, who think that these reforma- 
tions are idle mockery or madness. 

Neither were irremediable discussions excited, 
nor, as some falsely assert, was the apple of dis- 
cord thrown to the church, nor were the hard 
sayings of the sphinx set before men. For to sen- 
sible and pious men, and such as do not judge 
maliciously, it is an easy thing, by a comparison 
of opinions, to discern those things which agree 
with God’s teaching and those things which do 
not. Of a truth, there is no doubt that these con- 
troversies have been already decided in the minds 
of all good men. For as God wills that Himself 
and His purpose should be discerned in the pro- 
phetical and apostolic discourses in which He 
hath made Himself known, we must not think that 
these discourses are ambiguous as the leaves of 
the sibyl, ** which in confusion fly to the hurrying 
winds a sport.’’* 

But some, however, who are not evilly disposed, 
have made acomplaint that Luther was more harsh 
than he ought to have been; I do not intend to 
argue on either side ; but I give the answer, which 
Erasmus has ofien uttered, ‘‘ God hath granted to 
this last age, because of the greatness of its dis- 
eases, an energetic physician ;’’ and since He hath 
raised up such an instrument against the proud 
and shameless foes of the truth, as he saith to Jer- 
emiah, ‘‘ Behold, I have put my words in thy 
mouth, that thou shouldest pull down and build 
up;”’t and as He hath wished to oppose them as 
it were with this Gorgon, in vain do they expos- 
tulate with God. Neither doth God rule the 
church by man’s counsel, nor doth He will all his 
instruments to be altogether alike. But this gen- 
erally happens, that persons of mean and moderate 

ent by no means approve more impetuous eager- 





ness, whether good or bad. Aristides saw The- 
mistocles undertake and bring to a successful issue 
matters of great importance with no excitement of 
mind ; and though he congratulated the state on 
its success, yet he was anxious to recall the im- 
petuous mind of the other from such a course. 

Nor do I deny, that sometimes a too impetuous 
vehemence falls into error, as no one is entirely 
free from fault in the present weakness of our 
nature. Meanwhile, however, if there be any one 
such as the ancients have said of Hercules, Cimon, 
and others, ‘* Unpolished of a truth, but in things 
of the highest importance excelling,’’ such an one 
is a good man, and deserving of commendation. 
And in the church, if, as St. Paul says, a man 
contends right, holding the faith and a good con- 
eyed he pleases God, and is to be reverenced 
y us. 

Such was Luther, as we know, for he defended 
the purity of doctrine with firmness, and retained 
integrity of conscience. And is there any one 
among his acquaintances who knows not the great 
kindness of his nature, and his pleasant manner 
in familiar intercourse, and how very far he was 
from being contentious or quarrelsome? And to 
all these qualities was added gravity, such as ought 
to be found in such a man, for in him was “ sin- 
cerity of character, and @ readiness of address ;”’ 
or, rather, according to St. Paul, he had ‘‘ what- 
soever things are true, whatsvever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report;’’¢ so that it is 
evident that his severity arose from zeal for the 
truth, not from contention or bitterness. And of 
these things we all, as well as many strangers, 
are witnesses. In reference to the rest of his life, 
which he occupied to the sixty-third year on the 
most important matters, and in very eagerly pur- 
suing holiness, and every good thing and art, if 1 
had purposed to commend him, what a ae 
and remarkable oration might I make! No un- 
bridled lusts were ever observed in him, no sedi- 
tious counsels ; for he, on the contrary, frequently 
recommended rather to cast away all arms. Nor 
did he mix up with ecclesiastical causes, contriv- 
ances for increasing his own power, or that of his 
friends. I am sure that this wisdom and virtue 
were so great, that mere human care never would 
have called it to its aid, for men’s minds must be 
held in check by God, pen J such as are ener- 
getic, elevated, and eager, as Luther is shown to 
have been by circumstances. 

What shall I say of his other virtues? I, my- 
self, have often found him in tears, uttering his 
prayers for the whole church. For he almost 
always set apart a certain time every day to recite 
some of the Psalms, in which he interspersed his 
prayers with groaning and with tears, and often has 
he expressed to me his vexation with those who 
from slothfulness or press of occupation, say that 
it is enough to pray simply with internal utterance 
(gemitu.) For this reason, said he, were forms 
appointed us by the Divine counsel, to the end 
that reading might inflame the mind, and that the 
voice might also profess that God whom we sup- 
plicate. 

Thus, when many weighty consultations were at 
divers times held in reference to public dangers, 
we remarked that he was endued with very great 
strength of mind; that he was neither affected by 
panics, nor ever yielded to any alarms. For he 





* Virg. Hn. t Jeremiah i. 10.—En. 


* Compare 1 Tim. i.18,19.—Ep. + Philipp. iv.8.—Eb. 
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stayed himself on the sacred anchor, as it is called, 
that is, on the help of God, and did not allow his 
faith to be shaken from him. 

Moreover, the discernment of his mind was so 
powerful, that he alone of men seemed capable of 
discovering what was the advantageous course to 
be pursued in matters of doubtful character. Nor 
was he careless, as many think, in regarding the 
state or in examining the wishes of others, but, on 
the contrary, he understood the position of the 
state, and with the greatest shrewdness saw 
through the feelings and wishes of others; and 
although his natural powers were very inpetuous, 
he read with the utmost avidity Ecclesiastical wri- 
tings, ancient and modern, and every kind of his- 
tory [omnes historias,] from which, with singular 
dexterity, he applied precedents to passing circum- 
stances. 

But of his eloquence there are extant undying 
memorials, and he was without doubt equal to 
those who have been generally considered to pos- 
sess the highest oratorical powers. 

For our own sake, we may well mourn that such 
a man, who embraced us with the love of a father, 
has been summoned from intercourse with us, 
endued as he was with the greatest natural pow- 
ers, well taught in doctrine, and trained by practice 
of no short duration; possessing the ornament of 
great and superhuman virtues, and chosen by God 
for the reformation of his church. For we are 
very like orphans, who have lost an excellent and 
faithful parent, and as we must obey God, let us 
not allow the recollection of his virtues and kind- 
ness to be diminished among us. And let us, 
indeed, personally rejoice in his intimate and hap- 

jest presence with God and his Son, our Lord 

esus Christ, with the Prophets and Apostles ; for 
this his firm faith in the Son of God at all times 
looked for and expected. And there, not only does 
he hear the judgment of God, and the testimony of 
the whole church triumphant, in approbation of the 
labors which he underwent for the spread of the 
Gospel, but, moreover, having been withdrawn 
from the mortal body as from a prison-house, and 
having entered into a school far more learned, he 
for himself closely contemplates the essential 
being [essentiam] of the Deity, and the two natures 
united in the Son, as well as the whole council of 
the church, created and redeemed. As upon earth 
he meditated by faith on these most exalted sub- 
jects, hidden though they be, and explained merely 

y brief statements, so now he sees, face to face, 
feels the highest joys, and with eagerness thanks 
God with all his heart for so great a benefit. 

There he learns why the Son of God is called 
the Word, and the Image of the Eternal Father, 
and in what way the Holy Spirit is the bond of 
mutual love not only between the Eternal Father 
and the Son, but also between these two Divine 

rsons and the church. In this mortal life he 

ad learned the commencement and rudiments of 
such doctrine, and oftentimes, with very great 
weight, and most wisely, he used to speak on 
those most exalted subjects ; on discerning between 
true and false supplication ; on the true recogni- 
tion of God, which regards the Divine manifesta- 
tions, and distinguishes the trae God from those 
falsely so called. 

Many in this assembly have heard him some- 
times expound the words, ‘‘ Ye shal] see heaven 
opened and the angels of God ascending and 
descending on the Son of man.” In the first 
place, he desired his hearers to engraft in their 


FUNERAL ORATION OF MARTIN LUTHER. 


minds very great consolation from that part which 
declares that heaven is open ; that is, that a Way 
is made for us unto God ; that the barriers of the 
Divine anger are removed from those who flee for 
refuge to the Son; that God is now nigh unto us, 
and that He receives, rules, and preserves all tha 
call upon him. By this decree of God, which 
atheists loudly declare to be imaginary, he recom. 
mended us to oppose doubting, so natural to man, 
and fears, which hinder timid minds from either 
boldly praying to God, or resting in Him. See. 
ondly, he said, that the angels, ascending and 
descending on the body of Christ, are the ministers 
of the Gospel, who first, under the guidance of 
Christ, ascend to God and receive from Him the 
light of the Gospel and the Holy Spirit; bu: 
afterwards they descend, that is, they perform the 
office of teachers amongst men. 

He added, besides, this interpretation, that those 
heavenly spirits Which we cummonly call angels, 
whose eyes are towards the Son, are taugnt, and 
rejoice in that wonderful conjunction of the two 
natures, and are governed as it were by His hand, 
since they are their Lord's soldiers in the defence 
of the church. 

Now he sees for himself these most excellent 
things, and as before, directed by Christ, he as- 
cended and descended amongst the ministers of the 
Gospel, so now he perceives that the angels are 
sent by Him, and together with them he enjoys 
meditation on the Divine wisdom and operations. 

We remember with what pleasure he read the 
polity of the prophets, their counsels, dangers, and 
deliverances, and how learnedly he compared il 
the ages of the church, so that he showed that he 
was inflamed by no common love of those very 
great men. These he now embraces—rejoices in 
hearing and conversing with them. They joyfully 
address him as their companion, and conjointly 
return thanks to God for gathering together and 
preserving his church. 

We, indeed, doubt not that Luther is blessed, 
but we sorrow in our orphan state; and since we 
must submit to God's will as he has been called 
from hence, we should also know this, that God 
wills us to retain the recollection of his virtues and 
kindnesses. Let us now perform this duty ; let us 
recognize him as a useful instrument of God, and 
eagerly learn his doctrine. Let us also, according 
to our moderate abilities, imitate his essential vir- 
tues, fear of God, faith, and earnestness in prayer, 
purity in ministry, chastity, carefulness in avoiding 
seditious counsels, and desire of learning. And 
as we must often deeply meditate on the other 
holy rulers of the church, whose histories are 
extant, Jeremiah, the Baptist, and Paul, so must 
we often consider this man’s learning, and the 
course of his life; and let us add thanksgiving and 
prayer, which now also it becomes this assembly 
to offer. With me with true piety of heart pray, 

Almighty God, eternal Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, founder of thy church, together with thy 
co-eternal Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit, wise, , merciful, the just Judge, 
mighty and most free, we thank Thee that Thou 
dost gather together for thy Son an inheritence 
from among ind, and dost preserve the minis- 
try of the Gospel, and now also hast renewed it by 
means of Luther ; and we supplicate Thee with ear- 
nestness that Thou wouldest continue to preserve and 
rule thy Church, ond wouldest seal in us the (rue 
doctrine, as Jesus prayeth for his disciples, and that 





Thou wouldest inflame our hearts with thy Holy 
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Spirit, that we may duly call upon Thee, and direct 
our lives in holiness. 

Lastly, as the loss of great rulers generally for- 
bodes misfortunes to posterity, I, in conjunction 
with all those to whom is committed the office of 
teaching, earnestly entreat you to think on the 
dangers of the world. On one side the Turks are 
attacking; on another a different foe threatens 
civil war. In every part there is a great froward-| 
ness of character, and such minds, especially when | 
they cease to reverence the reproof of Luther, 
will with greater boldness, corrupt the doctrine 





rightly delivered unto them. 
That God may avert these evils, let us be more 


diligent in guiding our lives and pursuits, and let , 
us always have this opinion engrafted in our, 


hearts, that, so long as we shall retain, hear, 
learn, and love the pure doctrine of the Gospel, so 
long shall we be the dwelling and Church of God ; 
as the Son of God saith, ‘‘ If a man love Me, he 
will keep my word, and my Father will love him, 
and We wil come unto him, and take up our 
abode with him.’’ Let this most glorious promise 
incite us to learn the heavenly doctrine, and let us 
know, that, for the church's sake, mankind and 
its governments are preserved; and let us look 
with our minds to that coming eternity to which 
God hath called us. For He of a truth hath not 
in vain manifested Himself by evidence so remark- 
able, nor hath he in vain sent his Son, but He 
loveth of a truth and careth for those who magnify 
His mercies. I have ended. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A PLEA. 


I. 
Brame not the daisies’ gentle blooms, 
Because the lily’s breath they breathe not; 
Nor blame me, if the high perfumes 
Of roses in my hair I wreathe not. 
No fault is it of theirs, or mine, 
If separate forms of grace and sweetness 
They bear—I choose: a gift divine 
Hath each, rich in its own completeness ; 
And tastes may differently incline, 
Yet swerve no whit from greatness. 


It. 
Why censure we this thing, or that, 
Because it differs from sume other 
Which we esteem the better? What 
You most dislike, may by another 
Be prized, and justly ; for all flowers 
And fruits, and men and women truly, 
Have individual virtues—powers 
To win some share of love, if duly 
Examined in unbiass’d hours, 
Their graces showing newly ! 


1. 


Let us not, then, find fault with him 
Whose tastes are not as ours; who treasures 
Fruits, fancies, blossoms, bright or dim ; 
Books, studies, pictures, pastimes, pleasures, 
That, in their way, are just as sweet 
And pure, perhaps, as those we covet. 
Be sure the meanest worm hath yet 
Something of its own kind to love it ; 
Scan Nature closely, and in it 
You'll find great facts to prove it! 


Iv. 


Nor yet despise each other, though 
I be more stout and you more slender ; 
Weeds are not weeds, that men call so, 
For roughest herbs have uses tender. 
We vary all ; our thirsts we slake 
At different founts ; on none in wrath 
The stars look down ; gold doth not make 
Good sword ; for crowns no fitness hath 
Sharp steel ; the owl knows not to take 
Sunwards the eagle’s path! 


Vv. 


Yet each and all, in various ways, 
To form a perfect world are wanted ; 
The sun, which sheds on earth its rays, 
Hath shadows for a contrast granted. 
Contempt and hate are imps so dark, 
No light can fling a halo o’er them ; 





And we should love both lamb and lark, 

Nor scorn the midge that flits before them ; 
Gop gave us all—his holy ark 

With men and women bore them! 





ON A DEAR FRIEND. 
BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


I am thinking of thee, Adeline— 
Not as thou liest now, 

With the damp earth on thy bosom 
And death upon thy brow ; 

But I’m thinking of the olden times— 
The time when first we met— 

And my heart grows very heavy, 
And my eyes are dim and wet. 


I am alone, my Adeline, 
In the little study room, 
Where we have sat so often 
Amid the twilight gloom— 
Thy clasp seems warm upon my hand, 
I almost feel thy breath 
As it was wont to warm thy li 
That now are sealed in death. 


The past comes o’er me, Adeline, 
Like shadows o’er the sky, 

I fee] the pure and tender love 
That brooded in thine eye ; 

And here, within my silent room, 
I seem to hear thy tread, 

And feel thy kind hand trembling 
Upon my fevered head. 


And I am thinking, Adeline, 
Of that holy Sabbath time 

When our children stood together 
Before the altar shrine ; 

When on their foreheads softly fell 
The pure baptismal rain, 

And the rich light lay around us 
In many a gorgeous stain. 


I’ve not forgotten, Adeline, 
The promise often given, 
That I would love those little ones 
When thou wert called to heaven! 
— the solemn promise, 
ith many a sigh and tear; 
Dost thou think of it in Paradise, 
While I am weeping here? 


Oh, I am thinking, Adeline, 
Of the pathway thon hast trod 
Through the dim and silent valley 
Which leadeth up to God. 
I am praying that my soul may be 
As calm and strong as thine, 
When it passes through that darksome way, 
To God’s eternal shrine ! 
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168 ROSCOE’S DAUGHTERS—POTATO DISEASE. 


From the Athenzum. 
ROSCOE’S DAUGHTERS. 


Tue obituary chronicle of the week includes the 
name of another among the children of William 
Roscoe. His eldest daughter, Mary Anne, wife 
of Mr. Thomas Jevons, of Liverpool, passed 
through the last stage of a most suffering disease, 
and died, in London, on the 13th of this month, 
aged fifty. ‘* Mrs. Jevons,’’ says a correspondent, 
** was known for several successive years as editor 
of the ‘Sacred Offering ;’ and as the author of 
many poems in that little work, which have since 
been selected from it, and printed in a separate 
furm, with some beautiful additions. In her native 
town and its neighborhood she was beloved and 
admired in no common degree. Her benignant 
countenance, beaming with animation and kind- 
ness, was always welcomed with delight. Her 
pure benevolence, sweetness of manner, her sym- 
pathy with every form of goodness, her tenderness 
to the erring, her kind efforts to amend the condi- 
tion of the distressed, and to raise and refine those 
who were of low estate, have made the deeper 
impression because of the peculiar quietness and 
modesty with which her good deeds were per- 
formed. Who that remembers her when, in her 
young days, she adorned her father’s happy dwel- 
ling—who that afterwards saw her as one of the 
chief supporters of his adversity and old age—or, 
in later times, has known her as the wife and 
mother, the consistent devout Christian worship- 
per, the cultivated, developed woman, rich in 
beautiful tastes, and yet more rich in good 
works, but will think with sorrow on the vacant 
place she has left? At such a time, her own 
words—always the outpourings of her heart— 
come to us with peculiar interest ; alike bringing 
before us the strivings of an affectionate and social 
spirit under the prospect of its last lonely conflict, 
(to her terrible only from its loneliness,) and testi- 
fying to the power of a stay and support long 
proved, and never, we are sure, found want- 
ing :— 

A NIGHT THOUGHT. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me. Psalm xxiii. 

Thou must go forth alone, my soul! 
Thou mast go forth alone,— 

To other scenes, to other worlds, 
That mortal hath not known. 

Thou must go forth alone, my soul,— 
To tread the narrow vale ; 

But He, whose word is sure, hath said 
His comforts shall not fail. 


Thou must go forth alone, my soul, 
Along the darksome way ; 

Where the bright sun has never shed 
His warm and gladsome ray. 

And yet the Sun of Righteousness 
Shall rise amidst the gloom, 

And scatter from thy trembling gaze 
The shadows of the tomb. 


Thou must go forth alone, my soul! 
To meet thy God above ; . 

But shrink not—he has said, my soul ! 
He is a God of love. 

His rod and staff shall comfort thee 
Across the dreary road, 

Till thou shalt join the blessed ones, 
In Heaven’s serene abode.” 





Anticipation or THE Potato Diszaset.—lIn a note 
in Darwin’s Temple of Nature we find this remark. 
able conjecture :-— 

“Mr Knight first observed that these apple ang 
pear trees, which had been propagated for above g 
century by ingrafitment, were now so unhealthy as 
not to be worth cultivation. J have suspected the dis. 
eases of potatoes attended with the curled leaf, ang 
of strawberry plants attended with barren flowers, to 
be owing to their having been too long raised from 
roots, or by solitary reproduction, and not from seeds, 
or sexual reproduction, and to have thence acquired 
these hereditary diseases.” 

The poetic text illustrative of this opinion is as fo}. 
lows :— 


So, years successive, from perennial roots 
The wire or bulb with lessened vigor shoots ; 
Till curled leaves, or barren flowers, betray 
A waning lineage verging to decay ; 

Or, till, amended by connubial powers, 

Rise seedling progenies from sexual flowers. 


That the potato, as an esculent, is the creature of 
cultivation is quite certain. In Dr. Paris’ Pharma- 
cologia we find that 

“ Molina, in his history of Chili, speaking of the 

tato, says, ‘It is indeed found in all the fields of 
this country, but the plants that grow wild, called by 
the Indians maglia, produce only very small roots of 
a bitter taste.” Dr. Baldwin also found the wild pa- 
rent of the potato plant at Monte Video; and Mr 
Lambert informs us that this statement has been 
confirmed by Captain Bowles, who not long since re- 
turned from the South American station; he says, 
‘It is acommon weed in the gardens, bearing smal 
potatoes, but too bitter for use.’ ”’— Examiner. 





Tue Presse relates a strange farce of private life 
A young Paris banker was very jealous of a pretty 
wife ; and one morning lately he actually encoun- 
tered a man stealing out of her bedroom. The bank- 
er challenged the stranger on the spot, appointing 
time and place for the duel, an hour thence. The 
other appeared to be much alarmed, but promised to 
be punctual, and disappeared. The banker wrote a 
few lines, took his pistols, and sallied forth. He met 
his wife, accompanied by her maid ; and burst out on 
the subject of his wrongs: the lady was amazed at 
his agitation, declared that she knew nothing of the 
matter, and explained that she was just returning 
from a bath. They went home, and the Lotharx 
proved to be a thief; the husband, in his solicitude 
about his wife’s honor, having suffered the man to 
carry off all her jewels. 


A Lone-Lost Watca Founp.—A man named Joha 
Snowden lost his watch upon the moors in Northum- 
berland, in the year 1836, and in his rambles only 
last week discovered his long-lost time-picce, near 
Croglin Water Head, where it had no doubt lain 
ever since it was lost. He took it up, and having 
wound it up, to his surprise the little monitor instan'- 
ly resumed its former movements, has continued 
going ever since, and kept time with great regulari- 
ty. The cases and inside works were not the least 
injured, with the exception of the steel spring which 
fastens the outer case, which was much rusted. t's 
very remarkable, that no water had penetrated into 
the inside, although it had lain nine years exposed to 
the winter’s pelting storms, and the scorching rays 
of the summer’s sun, and must have been many 
times embedded in deep snows.—Cumberland Pac- 
quet. 


Rewarps or Virtve.—When a man chooses the 
rewards of virtue, he should remember that to resign 
- pleasure of vice is part of his bargain — Wilber- 

orce. 
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From the Columbian Magazine. | gaining ground that to win a fortune and lose a soul 
is playing for a stake worthy of rational and im- 
TRE QUIET HOME. mortal beings. There are, however. some solitary 
ate Sacsien ie wanenene. exceptions here and there, one of which it is the 
design of these preliminary observations to intro- 
Tueret is a season of life in which every man | duce to the notice of my readers. The picture is 
who has gained wisdom from experience looks for- | drawn from real life, and Ican only hope that those 
ward to repose. When the glad season of youth- | who are its subjects will pardon me the liberty I 
ful anticipation ; the busy, bustling and laborious | have taken in thus drawing them from their pleas- 
apprenticeship of manhood is past; when ambition | ant retirement, to hold them up as examples to 
is sated or disgusted with the bitter-sweets of power | others in illustration of my views on the present 
and avarice gratified or disappointed in its grasp- | subject. 
ing avidity—then it is that we have learned our| In the bosom of a mountainous but not barren 
last lesson in the school of life, that to live in}region which presents a rare combination of the 
peace and die in peace is the great end of human | sublime and beautiful, resides a friend of mine 
existence. |much my junior, to whom I pay frequent visits 
It has been frequently lamented, by moralists and | daring the spring, summer and autumn, and some- 
philosophers, that mankind seldom arrive at this | times in winter. His circumstances are easy but 
conclusion except at a period when it is too late to | not so much so as to place him above the necessity 
derive benefit from the lesson they have learned. | of active employment, and he exercises a daily avo- 
Life is a tane which has no da capo, and those who | cation which though not laborious is sufficient to 
play it wrong at first have seldom an opportunity | give zest to his hours of leisure. He is highly ed- 
of correcting their errors. On the whole, how- | ucated, was some years in the army, is well read 
ever, itis no doubt all for the best. There is a|in the law and, in short, is a man of extremely ac- 
period of action as well as of repose. Necessity | curate and extensive knowledge, not only general 
entails on the mass of mankind the obligation of | but scientific. He is of a cheerful disposition 
unceasing exertion during a great portion of their | though neither noisy nor tumultuous, and his tem- 
lives, and every passion of the human mind is an | per is one of those treasures that outweigh all the 
incentive to activity. The world would be in dan- | gifts of fortune. He is, moreover, one of the judges 
ger of standing stock still could youth anticipate of the land, and listens to the speeches of lawyers 
the experience of age and at once realize the emp- | as well as the rigmarole stories of witnesses with 
tiness of those enjoyments for which it is ever | most exemplary patience. 
striving with such restless excitement. It is well,| He is married, and has drawn a prize in the 
therefore, that we seldom if ever arrive at this con- | grand lottery of human life in the person of a wo- 
vietion until we have fretted and toiled through the | man who unites great good sense, good temper, a 
allotted period, and finished our apprenticeship ; | sprightly, cheerful disposition and unaffected piety, 
when if we retire from the field of action, our places | with all the various accomplishments of a gentle- 
will be supplied by others starting on the same ca-| woman and all the more lovely but useful habits 
reer, with the same ardent anticipations, and the | and aequirements of a housewife. She is as indus- 
world go on just as it did before. trious as a bee, while at the same time she is bless- 
Sull I have sometimes thought that one of the | ed with all sorts of lady-like tastes for rural beauty 
defects of our national character was a too ardent /and rural occupations; is fond of the birds, the 
pursuit of the gratifications of ambition and avarice ; | flowers, the woods, the meadows, the brooks, the 
that the love of money and the love of power ab- | mountains and all the beauteous draperies of na- 
sorbed too great a portion of our hearts, to the neg-| ture. The garden is her parad:ze, and the acqui- 
lect or exclusion of all those easy sources of enjoy- | sition of a rare plant or flower gives her even more 
ment which hover noiselessly and unseen around | pleasure than a city dame derives from a new bon- 
the domestic circle of the happy few, whom choice | net of the last Paris fashion, or a unique balzarine 
or chance or circumstances have withdrawn in a| with stripes as broad as those of our national flag. 
great measure from the ceaseless scuffles of the | She is much given to singing at her work, and I 
busy world. A restless, feverish activity pervades | have often heard her while washing the tea-cups 
the land, and few if any of my countrymen ever | carelessly warbling an Italian air with all the sci- 
think of seeking in the quiet shades of life that|ence and expression of a.veritable signora. She 
gentle existence of mingled labor, amusement and | has, I confess, however, one grievous fault; she 
contemplation which, when accompanied by a taste | does not approve the judge’s style of carving— 
for rural pleasures and occupations, (without which | which I admit is none of the best—and when com- 
the repose of the country is little else than perpet- | pared with her own is little better than naught. 
ual tediousness,) affords as fair a chance for a hap-| The house occupied by my friend is a pleasant 
py, useful and contented life as any condition in all | picturesque pile, but whether in the cottage style 
the wide and varied circumference of human exist- | or that of the Tudor-gothic I shall not commit my- 
ence. self by deciding. I can only bear testimony to one 
It is indeed quite a rarity to see a man retire from | excellent quality it possesses. It will accommodate 
the harassing excitements of business until he has | more visitors than any house of its inches I ever 
become capable of living without them; nor do we | saw, and stretches ape. on occasion. It 
ever hear of an inhabitant of a city, in an sphere | stands in the midst of a natural wood of oaks, wal- 
of life, bringing up a son with a view to the culti-| nuts and evergreens, on a little terrace sloping 
vation of thegearth. All look toward the scene | down and imperceptibly mingling with the forest, 
where fortunes are made and lost in a single day ; | and there is a smooth lawn in front chequered with 
where the love of wealth becomes a devouring pas- | beds of flowers and descending to the steep brow 
sion, and where all that embellishes, soothes and | ofa rocky, wooded hill, where all is rough from 
elevates our existence is offered up at the shrine | the hand of nature. The wood about the house 
of mammon. Money has become our god, or|has been thinned, so that it admits the sunbeams 
rather our demon, and the belief seems to be fast sufficiently to cause the grass to grow beneath, 
LXXXIx, LIVING AGE. VOL. vil. 11 
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= the whole is gradually becoming a rich verdant 


The view from the piazza takes in portions of 
the river, which is one of the noblest of all this 
land of noble streams, together with the sides and 
outlines of various majestic mountains through 
whose mazes the river meanders, sometimes visi- 
ble, sometimes unseen. Vistas are opened in vari- 
ous directions through which are viewed a variety 
of beautiful objects and combinations. In one di- 
rection you behold the broad bosom and graceful 
waving outline of a sublime hill, frowning down 
upon the river that washes its base ; in another, a 
land-locked cove, having al] the characteristics of 
a lake whose borders in the distance present a rich 
succession of cultivated fields spread over a strip 
of table land, dotted with country-seats and farm- 
houses and presenting a fine contrast to the rough, 
towering mountains that rise abruptly from the 
fruitful plain. In another direction the vista car- 
ries the eye far up the river, and expands throngh 
the breadth in the mountains to a great distance 
beyond. In another, we see the trim and taper vil- 
lage spire, which is of the finest proportion, rising 
above the trees and relieved in the distance across 
the river by a vast cliff of gray-beard rocks facing 
the side of the mountain. ‘Though within a short 
distance of a village, it is quite sequestered from 
noise or intrusion, and enjoys all the advantages 
of retirement without being subject to any of the 
inconveniences of loneliness. 

The family at present, consists of my friend, and 
his wife, two boys, a edt@ltman, a gardener, man- 
servant, a cook, a c ermaid, Bob the prairie- 
horse, Fanny the pony, and ‘three dogs, Cesar, 
Tip, and Swift, of whom I shall speak more in the 
sequel. Passing over the other domestics who 
thave no.claim to the honors of 1 biography, we 

-come to Nancy Dawson, the chamb. ‘rmaid, an Irish 
-damsel, of an uncertain age, who possesses al] the 
good qualities of that generous, warm-hearted peo- 
ple. In addition to her other special duties, she 
has volunteered to superintend the dairy as well as 
the poultry-yard, where at this moment she pre- 
sides with absolute dominion over upward of a hun- 
dred ducks and chickens, her obedient subjects, 
who, with the exception of a few self-willed old 
hens, obey her behests with exemplary docility. I 
am often amused with the procession, as Nancy 
Dawson sallies out from the kitchen and proceeds 
through a path in the wood to the barn, with the 
morning allowance for her feathered dependants. 
First marches Nancy with the basket of provisions ; 
next follows an ancient lame-legged chanticleer of 
the speckled Dominica breed, with enormous long 
spurs and a top-knot that resembles an umbrella 
carried over his head. He domineers terribly over 
the young fry, although I shrewdly suspect him of 
being an arrant coward, for he dodges whenever a 
bird flies over him, and utters a strange cackle, 
which, whether to express his own alarm or to 
alarm others, is a subject of philosophical inquiry. 
Next to chanticleer, comes dame Partlet the hen, 
followed by a rabble of chickens; after these wad- 
dle a flock of bandy-legged ducks, in Indian file, 
puffing and quacking with apparent solicitude lest 
they should come in a day after the fair. The rear 
is always brought up by Tip the terrier, who, de- 
spising the ignoble vocation of rat-catching, has 
- devoted himself to higher objects, and ever follows 
rg when she wends her way to the poultry- 
yard. 
Tip, who was christened in honor of the good 





old hero of Tip oe—rest his soul '—is a rough 
coated little caitiff, with more mirth than beauty, 
who might be justly suspected of an unsocial dis- 
position were it not for his exemplary devotion to 
the society of a poultry-yard. Here he passes 
most of his time watching the setting hens with 
the deepest solicitude, while he on all occasions 
displays a most fatherly care of the little chickens, 
frequently assisting the mothers in getting their 
flocks together, when the inexperienced youngsters 
have wandered indiscreetly too far from the pro- 
tection of the parent. But woe to any interloper, 
whether turkey, goose, duck, or fowl of any kind, 
that ventures to intrude among his peculiar charge. 
Tip detects them in an instant and makes his attack 
with such furious demonstrations of valor that no- 
thing ventures to stand before him. Many of my 
readers may possibly deem this sketch of Tip the 
terrier beneath the dignity of the mind ; but let me 
tell them I have in my time seen biographies, and 
auto-biographies of certain distinguished persons, 
who, in my opinion, could not hold a candle to Tip, 
in the usefulness of their lives or the dignity of 
their employments. 

Though I could never detect Naney Dawson in 
any overt act of tyranny, it is astonishing what a 
despotism she has established over her subjects of 
the poultry yard. The old cock of the walk, who 
carries an umbrella over his head, stands in great 
awe of her, never venturing on any exercise’ of 
authority in her presence ; and whenever she has 
collected a sufficient number of eggs, she forthwith 
seizes some refractory hen and holds her on the 
nest with such a resolute determined air of author- 
ity, that dame Partlet sets herself to the process of 
hatching with exemplary resignation, as if con- 
scious that all resistance would be in vain. Yet 
is Nancy Dawson a perfect example of good-na- 
ture ; and I never remember her to have been put 
out of her serenity except on two occasions ; once 
when a refractory hen refused to take charge of a 
nest, and once on being told of the new process of 
hatching chickens by steam, whereat she turned 
up her nose in great indignation. 

My readers must indulge me, for it is quite im- 
possible to do justice to the picture I am attempt- 
ing to sketch, without paying particular attention 
to the quadrupeds, who, as it were, constitute a 
third estate in this rural dominion, and exercise 
certain rights which are never curtailed. Of these, 
the first in rank and estimation is old Cesar the 
Newfoundland dog, who is the successor of Nero, 
who was the successor of Lion, beyond whom the 
memory of man runneth not. Lion eminently 
merits a biography, but my present limits will 
only permit a passing tribute to his memory. He 
was a dog of inestimable qualities, but of what 
family, whether “mongrel, puppy, whelp, or 
hound, or cur of low degree,” 1 am unable to say, 


‘though I hope our new republican college of her- 


aldry will be able to find out his pedigree. It must 
be confessed, however, that at certain stated peri- 
ods of the year, Lion would go off on a “‘ spree,” 
as the sailors say, from whence he never failed to 
return with a black eye, a lacerated ear, a lame 
leg or some other shrewd indication of having been 
in bad company. Satisfied with this frolic and 
having sown his wild oats for the season, he re- 
mained all the rest of the year a model of propri- 
ety, decorum, fidelity and watchfulness. I never 
took much interest in Nero, his successor. He 
was a bull-headed cur, and the whole race of bull- 
dogs in all its varieties is my aversion ; they are 
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only fit for butchers, bullies and blackguards ; and 
whenever I see a man followed by one of them I 
eschew his acquaintance. 

But Cesar, the Newfoundlander, is a different 
sort of quadruped, and held in great respect, not 
only by Tip and Swift, bat by all the family, for 
his amiable and excellent qualites. He is of a 
most philosophical temper and his modesty is equal 
to his merit. He never intrudes into any part of 
the house, except the kitchen, without being spe- 
cially invited, and the print of his feet was never 
seen on the garment of a friend. In his better 
days he could swim like a duck, and float like a 
cork on the surface of the water without moving a 
paw. But he is now waxing desperately old ; his 
whiskers are turning grey, and though he can 
bark lustily, he can bite no more. Last winter he 
was afflicted with a dangerous malady, which dis- 
abled one of his legs for a time and deprived him 
of the sight of an eye; during this period he af- 
forded an example of patient resignation from 
which his betters might have drawn a salutary les- 
son. Every morning he would steal into the 
breakfast room, after all but his mistress had re- 
tired, and quietly invoke her attention to his dis- 
abled limb and sightless eye, with a meek devo- 
tion, a low melancholy murmur too significant to 
be misunderstood. She would administer the best 
she could to his calamity, and then the poor old 
fellow would limp away with a look that spoke his 
gratitude more eloquently than a thousand words. 

Cesar is now well again and has nothing at| 
present to complain of but that incurable disease, 
old age. He, however, preserves his voice, and 
his bark is tremendous, in which he is always 
joined by Tip and Swift, one of whom is a fine 
contralto, the other a glorious soprano. ‘There is 
a strong touch of the pathetic about old Cesar, 
which has often strack me in coming "P to the 
house through the path in the wood. is first 
salutation on hearing an approaching footstep, is a| 
low grunt of interrogation, as much as to say 
“who have we here?’’ But the moment he re- 
cognizes me, he raises himself on his fore legs, 
lazily wags his bushy tail, and utters a low mourn- 
ful whine, which says as plainly as words can 
speak—* [ cannot come to meet you, but you are 
kindly welcome !”’ 

Swift, the grayhound, was somewhat of a rogue 
in his day, he used to make predatory incursions 
into the village where he committed divers depre- 
dations on the butchers’ stalls and kitchens, until 
either deterred by some most exemplary drubbings 
or the prickings of an awakened conscience, he 
became an absolute tetotaller, and his character 
now stands high both at home and abroad. He 
is the most active, graceful and sprightly of ani- 
mals ; and it is a treat to ramble with him through 
the fields, and see him flit like the wind over 
fences and cows’ backs, causing the poor animals 
actually to stare at his unaccountable gambols. | 
must however do him the justice to say, that he 
has never harmed man or beast, since his memora- 
ble reformation. 

The greatest character of the stable is Bob, the 
prairie horse, whose history is a perfect romance, 
and verifies that extremely moral maxim of my 

rd Byron, so often quoted as something new, 
that ‘* trath is strange, stranger than fiction.” No 
one knows his age, not even those wiseacres who 
draw their oracles from the teeth; but there is a 
tradition that he was wounded and captured by 
the party under Major Lorig, in his expedition to 
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the Rocky Mountains. How Bob got to New 
York is a mystery ; but certain it is that several 
years ago he was seen by a friend of mine trudg- 
ing along the street in a most forlorn condition, 
with a bag of potatoes, and two strapping vaga- 
bonds behind it on his back. There is something 
peculiar and original in Bob’s appearance and 
physiognomy. His color is a sort of rusty dapple 
gray; his head enormously elongated, and its 
apparent length aggravated by a luxuriant tuft of 
snow-white hair jutting high above his cars, giving 
him an air of most majestic gravity. In fact, he is 
by far the most sensible, judicious-looking horse | 
have ever seen, and there is an appearance of pro- 
found sagacity in everything he looks and does 
that inspires unlimited confidence. But be this as 
it may, the gentleman I spoke of, commiserating 
the fate of the poor pilgrim from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, purchased him on the spot and consigned 
him to the friend whose home I am now deseribing, 
where he has ever since remained a faithful, quiet 
and obedient servant. The two boys were accus- 
tomed to ride him since they could hold a bridle ; 
single or double it was all the same to Bob; he 
never stumbled or tired, nor was he ever frightened, 
except on the firing of a gun; for it would seem 
he had never forgotten the wound he received on 
the prairie near the Rocky Mountains, or the sound 
by which it was accompanied. All his instincts 
were indeed admirable ; he was one of the safest 
animals ever ridden, and afforded ample proofs of 
the superiority of the teachings of nature over that 
superficial knowledge which is inculeated by whip 
and spur. But Bob, too, is going the way of all 
flesh, fish and fow], and is getting quite stiff in the 
joints. He is seldom ridden now except by his 
mistress on short excursions; all reverence his 
white tuft and imperturbable gravity ; all remember 
his faithful services, his patience, his docility ; and 
he now passes his winters snugly in the stable, 
until the grass is green, when he is turned forth 
into the meadows to spend his time in clover. 
Here he feeds by himself, apparently conscious 
that he is a free-born horse, and despising the 
degenerate descendants of a hundred generatiuns 
of slaves. 

Eseaping from the racket of the noisy town, 
nothing can be more soothing to the spirit than the 
calm and quiet cheerfulness of the scene present- 
ing itself all around. In Spring and Summer the 
presence of the merry birds and the silvery whis- 
perings of the leaves, animated by the toyings of 
the balmy winds, are almost the only sounds that 
gently intrude on the repose that dwells all around ; 
which is yet neither gloomy nor depressing, for we 
are invited to gladness by all that is gay and beau- 
tiful in nature. The silence of a city is dreary 
and appalling ; and | know not a more saddening 
prospect than to look out in the dead of night on 
the deserted streets and evening lamps, to con- 
template the melancholy waste. It seems the city 
of the dead, and the houses only stately monu- 
ments erected to their memory. But the quiet of 
the country in the genial seasons of the year is 
full of life and animation. The motion and the 
whispers of the leaves; the chirping and flitting 
of the birds ; the insects sporting and glittering in 
the air or skipping over the ground, all mingled 
together, tell thet the vivifying spirit, the soul of 


nature is at work, chasing its never poem, baer 


and fulfilling the high behests of the Great Creator 


of the universe. 





The Autumn, too, is not devoid of interest and 
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beauty, though of a more grave and sober cast. 
Nature, like some waning beauty, seems to be- 
come conscious of decay, and seeks to repair the 
ravages of time by decking herself with more 
splendid ornaments. ‘The many-colored forests, 
whose drapery baffles the poet and the painter, 
awaken in the contemplative soul associations 
which though allied to mortality and decay, are 
still exquisitely touching without being melancholy 
or depressing, except accompanied by guilt and 
remorse, which give to death its sting, to the grave 
its victory. We feel that there is a close analogy 
between the seasons of the year and the life of 
men. Each has its Spring, its Summer, its Au- 
tumn and its Winter; each travels its circle from 
the early infant smiles of the vernal season, to the 
dead pause of wintry life ; and each presents to the 
mind the grand and lofty truth, that as the decay 
of the year is invariably succeeded by the renewal 
of its youthful bloom and gladness, so is the death 
of the righteous assuredly the prelude to immortal 
bliss. or is winter a season of gloom in this ma- 
jestic region. There is a wild and savage grandeur 
in the aspect of the mountains, on whose rough de- 
clivities the glittering snow is beautifully contrasted 
with the dark frowning precipices and the deep 
green pines which crown them, that gives birth in 
the contemplative mind to feelings and associations 
rather pleasing than revolting. The beautiful has 
only given place to the sublime of nature; for in 
Winter everything in this region partakes of sub- 
limity. The white winding-sheet which so often 
wraps itself around the earth; the howling storm, 
so resistless in its energy ; the far off sun, cheating 
us with his pale unwarming beams, all naturally 
call up ideas and associations of the vast, the re- 
mote, the mighty, the omnipotent. And when at 


evening we sit by the blazing wood fire, brightened 
by cheerful faces, or retire to rest and bid defiance 
to the winds that roar among the leafless trees, we 
feel every enjoyment enhanced within by the dread 
contrast of the tumultuous scene without. 

The — sportsmen of the village being 


strictly forbidden to shoot in the immediate vicinity 
of the house, and standing in great awe of Cesar, 
whose grow] is tremendous and whose one eye still 
glares with unextinguished fires, the neighboring 
birds, as if conscious of protection and safety here, 
have collected in considerable numbers and become 
in some measure domesticated. A pair of Phebe 
birds, as the unlearned cail them, have for some 
years past hatched their young on the cornice of 
one of the parlor windows ; and in the course of 
the day various little vagrant intruders may be 
seen hopping about the piazza, picking up the seeds 
and crumbs designedly left for their recreation. 
The boys, who have each a chest of small tools, 
have constructed and hung up among the trees 
various habitations which are at present all occupied 
except two; and I record it as a curious fact, for 
the botheration of our learned Thebans, that these 
last were put up after the first of May, whence I 
think it may fairly be inferred, that as the birds all 
marry on Valentine’s day so do they all go to 
housekeeping on the firstof May. From their ex- 
ample was doubtless derived the custom of my 
worthy fellow-citizens, which has never before been 
satisfactorily accounted for, of playing at the game 
of move-all on that tumultuous anniversary. 

In this scene of rural beauty, and amid occupa- 
tions and amusements which, though they may ap- 
pear always the same, are varied by a thousand 
changes, my friends appear to enjoy asweet, blame- 
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less happiness, and administer as much to the hap- 
piness of others as in any situation of life. But 
there are drawbacks on every state of human ex- 
istence, and the serpent sometimes finds his way 
even into paradise. The village boys—those des- 
perate frecbooters whom no law can bind nor vigil- 
ance restrain—oceasionally break in on the repose 
of the scene and create an excitement. In spite of 
old Cesar, Tip and Swift, in spite of Moses the 
gardener, and in spite of the coachman, who is 
something of an Irish giant, they sometimes intrude 
upon the forbidden ground and frighten the birds ; 
for as to shooting them, that is quite out of the 
question. Nay, they have sometimes been detected 
in the act of stealing Nancy Dawson’s eggs ; and 
it was only the other day that a little caitiff was 
caught, by Moses the gardener, making off with 
the spoils of half-a-dozen nests. Being seized by 
Moses—who by the way is the meekest of men— 
he was brought before the judge ; and there being 
at that time a young seadeahalbons on a Visit at 
the house, he was called on to exercise his talents 
in drawing up the indictment, of which I shall give 
a brief analysis for the benefit of all young prac- 
lulloners, 

The indictment alleged or set forth, as the case 
may be, that the culprit, to wit: Jacob Bumpus, 
on the twenty-eighth day of April, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
four, did feloniously, maliciously and without regard 
to the rights of property, or the obligations of con- 
science—being doubtless instigated by the d—| 
—seize upon, abstract, substract, discompose, take 
away, purloin, steal or otherwise make free with, 
as aforesaid, certain eggs, as aforesaid ; the pro- 
perty of Nancy Dawson, spinster, as aforesaid. 

First count.—It was alleged that the defendant, 
&e. &e. &e., did, &c. &c. Ke., seize wpon, &e. 
&c. &c., the aforesaid eggs with his right hand. 

Second count.—That the defendant, &c. &c. &e. 
did, &c. &c. &ec., seize upon the aforesaid eggs 
with his left hand. 

Third count.—W ith both hands. 

Fourth count.—With the fingers of his ;xight 
hand. 

Fifth count.—With the fingers of his left hand. 

Sixth count. —With the fingers of both hands. 

Seventh count.—With the thumb and fingers of 
his right hand. 

Eighth count.—W ith the thumb and fingers of 
his left hand. 

Ninth count.—With the thumbs and fingers of 
both hands. 

Tenth count.—In some manner and by some 
means to the prosecutor unknown. 

On examination it was proven by the testimony 
of Moses the gardener, that he arrested the culprit 
in the very act of escaping from the poultry yard 
with his hat full of eggs; that to have procured 
them he must have climbed over the poulty yard 
fence ; and that his crime was aggravated by the 
atrocious circumstance that not a single nest-egg 
was left for the consolation of the bereaved hens. 
The criminal being called on for his defence, made 
no denial of the charge, but alleged in mitigation 
of the offence, that another boy, whose name he 
refused to disclose had told him that another boy, 
whose rame he likewise refused to disclose, had 
told him that some of his hens Jaid their eggs there, 
and desired him to go and get them. He also put 
in a plea of insanity, but that was overruled. 

The judge, who felt the delicacy of his position 
in being thus called on to decide a case in which 
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he himself was as it were a party, decided that in- | at the noble prize of independence bat at public 
asmuch as it was not proved to the satisfaction of | distinction or enormous wealth, as a matter of 


the court that the culprit used either his right hand 
or his left, or indeed any hand at all, in abstracting 
the eggs; and most especially that as the hat 
stated so positively to be Ais hat, actually belonged 
to him, the prisoner must be acquitted. The court 
accordingly dismissed Burnpus with a lecture on 
the enormity of robbing hen-roosts, which had such 
a powerful effect that he left off the practice, and 
was shortly afterwards detected with a bank note 
in his shoe which he had stolen from a pains-taking 
cobbler of the village. 

Those little ripples in the smooth surface of life 
only serve to give variety to the surface, and never 
vex the deep clear waters that flow on undisturbed 
beneath. ut I fear I am tiring my readers, 
who peradventure have been so pampered with 
high-seasoned dishes, peppered even to fanaticism, 
consisting of over-wrought pictures of misery and 
degradation arising from the guilty excesses of 
unrestrained passions, exhibited in all the gorgeous 
colors of what is called ‘* powerful writing,’’ that 
they will doubtless turn with sickly languor from 
this simple sketch in water colors, and charge me 
with dealing in idle puerilities. But indeed they 
are mistaken. Whatever mode of life best adminis- 
ters to our happiness must be allied to innocence 
and virtue, for there are no other sources whence 
they can be derived ; and these are worth the study 
of the wisest of mankind. There is, moreover, a 
dignity in real goodness, in whatever form of un- 
pretending simplicity it may present itself, before 
which all the tinselled glare of worthlessness and 
pride fades into insignificance ; and if we could 
only once be allured into strolling along the flowery 
path where happiness is so easily and cheaply at- 
tained, we should save ourselves from taking a 
great deal of trouble for nothing. My dear coun- 
trymen—for indeed I love them with al] their faults 
and foibles—are waxing too ambitious and becom- 
ing too eager and. indiscriminate in their devotion 
tomammon. Almost every man aims not simply 


course ; and even the purer sex, whose office it is 
to mitigate the rough malignant passions of man 
by their gentleness, and stimulate his virtues by 
their smiles, are so gradually mingling in the te- 
multuous strife of what Milton calls “ this sin- 
worn world,”’ as not to pour oil upon but to add 
fuel to the flame. They too are infected with a 
craving avidity for notoriety ; and their struggle is 
not for that happiness which is within the reach of 
all equally, whether high or low, but for that empty 
imaginary shadow which allures them from the in- 
nocent shrine of domestic usefulness, domestic 
ease, contentment and repose, to a pursuit in which 
they are forever baffled. ‘The very virtues of wo- 
men unfit them for public benefactors; and in all 
history, ancient or modern, I do not recollect a 
single example of a female who became distin- 
guished for the exercise of masculine qualities, ex- 
cept through the sacrifice of all the peculiar vir- 
tues that adorn her sex. 

It is not enough to satisfy this sickly longing for 
por evanescent notoriety that we are respected 
and beloved by our family, our friends, our neigh- 
bors, and all those with whom we associate in that 
little circle which is the world to us, and in which 
our lot is cast. We aspire to be trumpeted forth 
to the world on the wings of the wind ; and pay 
a price for the glory of a day, which would be a 
dear purchase for an immortality of fame. True 
it is, that this desire for distinction, of some sort or 
other, is one of the great sources of all that is 
excellent and beautiful; but unless under the dis- 
cipline of a well-regulated mind it is sure to degen- 








erate into a mischievous, itching avidity, an indis- 
criminate insatiable appetite, which, like the giant 
in Rabelais, banquets only on windmills, and, 
| incapable of making the distinction, confounds the 
| vulgar notoriety of a day with that enduring fame 
resembling the bright glories of the setting sun, 
which appears in the heavens only after the great 
luminary has sunk below the horizon. 





LINES ADDRESSED TO A CHILD, 


Seest thou the rose? 
It springeth from the lowly earth, 

It hath a bright and lovely birth, 

Where the warm East Wind blows— 


So when God’s Spirit breathes may sweet flowers | 


start, 
Gladdening the low and earthly place, thy heart. 


Seest thou the stars? 
They shine with pure and heavenly light, 
Shedding their radiance on the Night, 
No mist their glory mars— 
So bursting through the clouds that darkly roll, 
May the pure day-star rise within thy soul! 


May thy young years 
Be given to Him who gives thee all; 
No doubt disturb, no fear appal ; 
But all thy spring-time tears 
Flow out in gratitude to Him above, 
Who draws thy youthful heart with cords of love. 


Still be a child, 
Even when age its snows shall shed, 
And years go dimly o’er thy head— 
daughter reconciled, 
As humbly to thy Father’s footstool drawn, 
As when thou satest there in life’s clear dawn. 
Mrs. James Gray. 


TRIFLES. 





How is it o’er the strongest mind, 
That trifles hold such sway ? 
| A word—nay, e’en a look unkind 
May darken all life’s day. 
Oh, in this world of daily care, 
| The thousands that have erred 
Can any hardship better bear, 
Than they can bear a word! 


Alas, the human mould’s at fault, 
And still by turns it claims 
A nobleness that can exalt, 
A littleness that shames! 
Of strength and weakness still combined 
Compounded of the mean and grand ; 
And trifles thus will shake the mind 
That would a tempest stand. 


Give me that soul-superior power, 
That conquest over fate, 

Which sways the weakness of the hour, 
Rules little things as great ; 

That lulls the human waves of strife 
With words and feelings kin?, 

And makes the trials of our life 

The triumphs of our mind! 
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A GLANCE AROUND. 


A GLANCE AROUND. 
{Part of an article ia the New York Tribune.) 


Tue cauldron simmers, and so great is the fire 
that we expect it soon to boil over, and new fates 
appear for Murope. . 

pain is dying by inches ; England shows symp- 
toms of having passed her meridian; Austria has 
taken opium, but she must awake ere long; 
France is in an uneasy dream—she knows she has 
been very sick, has had terrible remedies adminis- 
tered, and ought to be getting thoroughly well, 
which she is not. Louis Philippe watches by her 
pillow, doses and bleeds her, so that she cannot 
fairly try her strength and find whether something 
or nothing has beeu done. But Louis Philippe 
and Metternich must soon, in the course of nature, 
leave this scene, and then there will be none to 
keep out air and light from the chamber, and the 
patients will be roused and ascertain their true 
condition. 

No power is in the ascending course except the 
Russian, and that has such a condensation of brute 
force, animated by despotic will, that it seems 
sometimes as if it might by and by stride over 
Europe and face us across the water. Then 
would be opposed to one another the two extremes 
of autocracy and democracy, and a trial of strength 
would ensue between the two principles more 
grand and full than any ever seen on this planet, 
and of which the result must be to bind mankind 
by one chain of convictions. Should indeed des- 
potism and democracy meet as the two slave-hold- 
ing powers of the world, the result can hardly be 
predicted. But there is room in the intervening 


age fur many changes, and the Czars profess to 


wish to free their serfs as our planters do to free 
their slaves, and we suppose with an equal sin- 
cerity, but the need of sometimes professing such 
desires is a deference to the progress of principles 
which bid fair to have their era yet. 

We hope such an era steadfastly, notwithstand- 
ing the deeds#f darkness that have made this year 
forever remarkable in our annals. Our nation has 
indeed shown that the lust of gain is at present her 
ruling passion. She is not only resolute but 
shameless about it, and has no doubt or seruple as 
to laying aside the glorious office, assigned her by 
Fate, of herald of freedom, light and peace to the 
civilized world. 

Yet we must rot despair! Even so the Jewish 
king, crowned with all gifts that Heaven could 
bestow, was intoxicated by their plenitude, and 
went astray after the most worthless idols. But 
he was not permitted to forfeit finally the office 
designed for him—he was drawn or dragged back 
to it; and so shall it be with this nation. There 
are trials in store which shall amend us. 

We must believe that the pure blood shown in 
the time of our revolution still glows in the heart, 
but the body of our nation is full of foreign ele- 
ments. A large proportion of our citizens, or 
their parents, came here for worldly advantage, 
and have never raised their minds to any idea of 
destiny or duty. More money—more land! is all 
the watchword they know. They have received 
the inheritance earned by the fathers of the revo- 
lution, without their wisdom and virtue to use it. 
But this cannot last. The vision of those pro- 
phetic souls must be realized, else the nation 
could not exist ; every body must at least ‘‘ have 
soul enough to save the expense of salt,’’ or it 
cannot be preserved alive. 





What a year it has been with us! Texas 
annexed, and more annexations in store ; slavery 
perpetuated, as the most striking new feature of 
these movements. Such are the fruits of Ameri- 
can love of liberty! Mormons murdered and 
driven out, as an expression of American freedom 
of conscience. Cassius Clay’s paper expelled 
from Kentucky ; that is American freedom of the 

ress. And all these deeds defended on the true 

ussian grounds: ‘*We (the stronger) know 
what you (the weaker) ought to do and be, and it 
shall be so.”’ 

Thus the principles which it was supposed some 
ten years back had begun to regenerate the world, 
are left without a trophy for this past year, except 
in the spread of Ronge’s movement in Germany, 
and that of associative and communist principles 
both here and in Europe, which, Jet the worldling 
deem as he will about their practicability, he can- 
not aeuy to be ‘animated by faith in God and a 
desire for the good of man. We must add to 
these the important symptoms of the spread of 
peace sslaaialans 

Meanwhile if the more valuable springs of action 
seem to lie dormant for a time, there is a constant 
invention and perfection of the means of action 
and communication which seems to say, ‘* Do but 
wait patiently; there is something of universal 
importance to be done by and by, and all is pre- 
paring for it to be universally known and used at 
once.’’ Else what avail magnetie telegraphs, 
steamers and railcars traversing every rood of land 
and ocean, phonography and the mingling of all 
literatures, till north embraces south, and Denmark 
lays her head upon the lap of Italy. Surely there 
would not be all this pomp of preparation as to 
the means of communion, unless there were like 
to be something worthy to be communicated. 

Amid the signs of the breaking down of bar- 
riers, we may mention the Emperor Nicholas let- 
ting his daughter pass from the Greek to the 
Roman Church for the sake of marrying her to 
the Austrian prince. Again, similarity between 
him and us; he, too, is shameless; for while he 
signs this marriage contract with one hand, he 
holds the knout in the other to drive the Roman 
Catholic Poles into the Greek Church. But it is 
a fatal sign for his empire. *T is but the first step 
that costs, and the Russians may look back to the 
marriage of the Grand Duchess Olga, as the Chi- 
nese will to the cannonading of the English, as 
the first sign of dissolution in the present form of 
national life. 

A similar token is given by the violation of eti- 
quette of which Mr. Polk is accused in his mes- 
sage. He, at the head of a government, speaks 
of governments and their doings straightforward as 
he would of persons, and the tower, stronghold of 
the idea of a former age, now propped up by 
etiquettes and civilities only, trembles to its foun- 
dation. 

Another sign of the times is the general panic 
which the decay of the potato causes. We doubt 
this is not without a providential meaning, and 
will call attention still more to the wants of the 
people at large. New and more provident regu- 
lations must be brought out, that they may not 
again be left with only a potato between them and 
starvation. By another of these whimsical coin- 
cidences between the histories of aristocracy and 
democracy, the supply of truffles is also failing. 
The land is losing the “nice things” that the 
queen (truly a young queen) thought might be 
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eaten in place of bread. Does not this indicate 
a period in which it will be felt that there must be 
provision fur all—the rich shall not have their 
truffles if the poor are driven to eat nettles, as the 
French and Irish have in by-gone ages? 

The poem of which this is a prose translation 
lately appeared in Germany. It is written by 
Moritz Hartmann and contains the gist of the 
matter. 


MISTRESS POTATO. 


“There was a great stately house full of people 
who have been running in and out of its lofty 
gates, ever since the gray times of Olympus. 
There they wept, laughed, shouted, mourned, 
and, like day and night, came the usual changes 
of joys with plagues and sorrows. Haunting that 
great house up and down, making, baking, and 
roasting, covering and waiting on the table, has 
there lived a vast number of years a loyal serving- 
maid of the olden time—her name was Mrs. Potato. 

‘¢ She was a still little old mother, who wore no 
baubles or laces, but always had to be satisfied 
with her plain, every-day clothes, and unheeded, 
unhonored, oftentimes jeered at and forgotten, she 
served all day at the kitchen fire and slept at 
night in the worst room. When she brought the 
dishes to table she got rarely a thankful glance, 
only at times some very poor man would in secret 
shake kindly her hand. 

‘* Generation after generation passed by, as the 
trees blossom, bear fruit and wither, but faithful 
remained the old housemaid, always the servant 
of the last heir. 

** But one morning, hear what happened. All 
the people came ic the table and lo! there was 
nothing to eat, for our good old Mistress Potato 
had not been able to rise from her bed. She felt 
sharp pains creeping through her poor old bones. 
No wonder she was worn out at last! She had 
not in all her life dared take a day’s rest, lest so 
the poor should starve. Indeed, it is wonderful 
that her good will should have kept her up so long. 
She must have had a great constitution to begin 
with, 

“ The guests had to go away without breakfast. 
They were a little troubled, but hoped to make up 
for it at dinner time. 

** But dinner time came and the table was 
empty, and then, indeed, they began to inquire 
about the welfare of Cookmaid Potato. 

“* And up into her dark chamber where she lay 
on her poor bed, came Great and Little, Young 
and Old, to ask after the good creature. 

*** What can be done for her?’ ‘ Bring warm 
clothes, medicine, a better bed.’ ‘ Lay aside 
your work tO help her.’ ‘If she dies we shall 
never again be able to fill the table,’ and now, 
indeed, they sang her praises. 

‘“*O what a fuss now about the sick bed in that 
moist and mouldy chamber! and out doors it was 
just the same,—priests with their masses, proces- 
sions, and prayers, and all the world ready to 
walk to penance, if Mistress Potato could but be 
saved. 

_ ** And the doctors in their wigs, and counsellors 
in masks of gravity sat there to devise some rem- 
edy to avert this terrible ill. 

“* As when a most illustrious dame is recovering 
from birth of a son, bulletins inform the world of 
the health of Mistress Potato, and not content 
with what they so learn, couriers and lacqueys 





besiege the door, nay, the king's coach is stopping 
there. 

** Yes! yes! the humble poor maid, tis about 
her they are all so frightened! Who would ever 
have believed it in days when the table was nicely 
covered ? 

‘*The gentlemen of pens and books, priests, 
kings, lords and ministers, all have senses to scent 
out famine. Natheless Mistress Potato gets no 
better. May God help her for the sake, not of 
such people, but of the poor. 

** For such, it is a proof they should prize that 
all must crumble and fall to ruin, if they will work 
and weary to death the poor maid who cooks in 
the kitchen. 

‘* She lived for you in the dirt and ashes, pro- 
vided daily for poor and rich; you ought to hum- 
ble yourselves for her sake. Ah, could we hope 
that you would take a hint and neat time pay some 
heed to the housemaid before she was worn and 
wearied to death !!”’ 

So sighs rather than hopes Moritz Hartmann. 
The wise ministers of England indeed seem much 
more composed than he supposes them. They 
are like the old man who, when he saw the ava- 
lanche coming down upon his village, said, ‘* It is 
coming, but I shall have time to fill my pipe once 
more.’’—He went in to do so, and was buried 
beneath the ruins. But Sir Robert Peel, who is 
so deliberate, has, doubtless, manna in store for 
those who have lost their customary food. 

Another sign of the times is, that there are left 
on the earth none of the last dynasty of geniuses, 
rich in so many imperial heads. The world is 
full of talent, but it flows downward to water the 

lain.—There are no towering heights, no Mont 

lanes now. We cannot recall one great genius 
at this day living. The time of prophets is over, 
and the era they prophesied must be at hand; in 
iis conduct a larger proportion of the human race 
shall take part than ever before. As prime min- 
isters have succeeded kings in the substantials of 
monarchy, so now shall a house of representatives 
succeed prime ministers. 

Altogether, it looks as if a great time was com- 
ing, and that time one of democracy. Our country 
will play a ruling part. Her eagle will lead the 
van, but whether to soar upward to the sun or to 
stoop for helpless prey, who now dares promise? 
At present she has scarce achieved a Roman noble- 
ness, a Roman liberty, and whether her eagle is 
less like the vulture and more like the phenix than 
was the fierce Roman bird, we dare not say. 
May the new year give hopes of the latter, even 
if the bird need first to be purified by fire. 





Zea. 1n Deatu.—On the day of his death, in his 
80th year, Eliot, ‘the Apostle of the Indians,” was 
found teaching the alphabet to an Indian child at his 
bedside. “Why not rest from your labors now?” 
said a friend. “ Because,” said the venerable man, 
“T have prayed to God to render me useful in my 
sphere, and he has heard my prayers ; for now that 
I can no longer preach, he leaves me strength enough: 
to teach this poor child his alphabet.” 


Reverence.—I know not how it is with others, but 
the most reverent preacher, that speaks as if he saw 
the face of God, doth more to affect my heart, though 
with common words, than an irreverent man with 
the most exquisite preparation. Yea, though he baw! 
it out with ever so much apparent earnestness, if 
reverence be not answerable to fervency, it worketh 
but little. —Bazter. 
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DR. MAGINN. 


Fr.m Bentley’s Miscellany. 
DR. MAGINN. 


Berore | close my desk, as I sit in my moonlit 
ehamber this fine summer evening, let me recall 
one sufferer, now at rest—slightly known to me 
indeed, but remembered with a fearful distinctness 
—so slightly, that if you were to ask me his 
Christian name I could not tell it. A clear remem- 
brance of his blanched cheek and wandering eye 
dwells in my memory. Who, when I add the fal- 
tering voice, the symmetrical features, the grey 
hair even in comparative youth—the slashing re- 
ply, the sweet good-natured smile—who will not 
recall the name of Dr. Maginn? 

I saw him one evening—how well I remember 
it, and with what throes and throbs the remem- 
brance is even now recalled !—yes, even now. It 
was in an evening-party, where—but what has the 
world to do with our private reminiscences? And 
what am I, a stupid old man, (to-night in one of 
my low-spirited seasons,) that | should aim at ex- 
citing the interest of the bright-eyed, blooming 
creatures who will bend over this page next 
month, perhaps as the travelling carriage carries 
them far from London and distraction, to read the 
newspaper to papa, maybe, in some country par- 
sonage, or to listen to the recital of Brother ‘T’om’s 
first essay in hunting and shooting, or to be the 
hand-maiden of mamm4’s charities, or the happy 
representative of Aunt Bountiful at the Sunday- 
school. 

How have I digressed !—Let me return to Dr. 
Maginn; and for an instant mingle with the 
thoughts of him the recollections still dear to this 
elderly heart. 

It was a low, long, narrow room through which 
I made my way into the throng of a party. That 
gentle confusion prevailed which shows that all is 
‘going off’* well. That Trophonius’-cave look 
which we sometimes see on the faces of those who 
are coming out as you go in, and which appears to 
proclaim that they are never to smile again, was 
not to be observed. And yet there was no sing- 
ing, no dancing, no charades—and yet—it was 
that hateful assemblage known by the name of a 
literary coterie. 

I made my way into the very thick of the 
throng ; elbowed a poetess to the right, trod upon 
the slipper of a lady historian, touched the saintly 
shoulder of some Charlotte Elizabeth of the day, 
and oh! more formidable than all, brushed, maybe, 
the sacred dust off the sleeve of a Reviewer. All 
were standing, al] were listening to some one who } 
sat in the middle of the group; a low-seated man, 
short in stature, was uttering pleasantries, and 
seattering witticism about him, with the careless 
glee of his country—this was Maginn. His artic- 
ulation was impeded by a stutter, yet the sen- 
tences that he stammered forth were brilliant repar- 
tees, uttered without sharpness, and edged rather 
with humor than with satire. His countenance 
was rather agreeable than striking ; its expression 
sweet rather than bright. The grey hair, coming 
straight over his forehead, gave a singular appear- 
ance to a face still bearing the attributes of youth. 
He was thirty or thereabouts, (yes, saucy niece of 
mine, thirty is still young ;) but his thoughtful 
brow, his hair, the paleness of his complexion, 
gave him many of the attributes of age. I am, 
however, a firm believer in the axiom, that age can 
never be concealed upon a careful inspection—we 





may look older than we are, but we rarely, alas! 


look younger. True, the first impression may de- 
ceive ; but there is always some line, some tell- 
tale change somewhere, which betrays the ugly 
truth. I looked on for a moment, as the crew of 
authors, reviewers, play-wrights, and novel wea- 
vers paid homage to Dr. Maginn. He was then 
in the zenith of his glory—the glory which radi- 
ated from John Bull or sent forth a rich stream of 
light from the pages of Fraser. His conversation 
was careless and off-hand, and, but for the impedi- 
ment of speech would have been the charm of a 
rich comedy. His choice of words was such as | 
have rarely met with in any of my contemporaries ; 
for, indeed, in my day it has become the vogue to 
corrupt English in many ways, to bring down your 
subject by homely, if not coarse phrases, and to 
neglect all those adjuncts to reasoning and to wit 
which a true use of our language aflords. 

I passed on, the circle closed around Maginn, 
and that evening I saw him no more. Henceforth 
his career was a bright and perilous one, exercis- 
ing a considerable, though ephemeral influence on 
the age in which he lived. No modern writer in 
periodicals has ever given to satire a less repulsive 
form of personality. No private venom seemed to 
direct the awful pen which spared not affectation, 
and lashed presumption till she bleed to death. 
Why are not his essays collected? What holds 
them back from an expectant public? He wrote 
when our periodical literature was in its zenith ; 
—yet he bore away the palm; and his clear, firm 
hand might be discerned amid a host of inferior 
writers. There was no mistaking that emphatic, 
pure, and stately English of his—poor Maginn! 

The next time I saw this ill-starred son of ge- 
nius was in a friend’s house, very early one morn- 
ing, as Dr. Maginn was going away to France. 
He and I were for some minutes alone in a room 
together. It was a dingy, London morning, and 
the room corresponded to the day—a lodging-house 
room. It was not dirty, to speak individually ; but 
a general air of antiquity, of long-established dusti- 
ness, of confirmed, ingrained, never-to-be-effaced 
uncleanliness sat upon every article in the apart- 
ment, even to the top of the bell-ropes. The fire 
was not lighted—it was September; the window 
was open sufficiently to chill the susceptible frame 
of the great reviewer as he paced to and fro, 
never looking towards me, waiting for our common 
friend. I shut the window. He looked towards 
me for an instant, stammered out a ‘* Thank 
you.’’ His face was then of a leaden, ashy hue ; 
his grey hair had become thin ; his dress—but why 
expatiate upon that ;—yet it looked sorrowful, and 
shattered like its wearer, and J fancied it meant 
much. 

Our friend came into the room. bheard Maginn 
say, ‘‘] am going out of town;’’ and even those 
few words sounded ominous in my presaging 
mind—going out of town! Alas! how many 
reasons are there for which one may go out of 
town. Sorrow, sickness, weariness of spirit, em- 
barrassed circumstances, and a long and mournful 
list of etceteras. I ran down the dingy stairs with 
a mournful conviction that Adversity, with her 
rapid strides, had overtaken poor Maginn—and I 
was not wrong ; perhaps he provoked the beldame 
(whom Gray chooses to apostrophize as a nurse) 
to follow him; and follow him she did—to his 
grave. 

I got into the street—what a sensible difference 
in the atmosphere. How well De Balzac, in his 
‘* Pare Goriot,’’ describes the atmosphere of 4 
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boarding-house—that ineffable, unventilated atmos- 

here. After enumerating all its compound attri- 
butes, how admirably he finishes the description, 
by saying it is impossible to sum it up!—it is—it 
is, in fact, the boarding-house atmosphere, and he 
cannot say more. 

The lodging-house left much the same convic- 
tion on my mind—that no one could describe the 
sensations which are produced by its peculiar at- 
mosphere. By. the way, how is it that in this 
great metropolis there are no good lodgings to be 
had? Nothing on a good system—everything so 
dirty, so faded, so dear—everybody so imposing, 
such wretched lodging-house looks, such infamous 
little boys to wait at the street duor, such drabs of 
housemaids, beds which one loathes, sofas which 
soil one’s pantaloons, carpets old in the sin of dirt, 
and windows which you may look through if you 
can. In winter a teaspoonful of coal in your fire- 
place ; in summer a baking hot atmosphere; no 
ventilation, no good cleanings to refresh the apart- 
ments ; suflucating nights and days; if you are a 
lover of cleanliness, you are wretched. Why are 
we so far behind all other places for the season 
(for London is now litile else than a great water- 
ing-place, without mincral springs) in these essen- 
tial comforts! I beg pardon for flying away from 
Dr. Maginn into the unwholesome air of lodging- 
houses. 

Says a friend to me one day, ‘‘ Come and meet 
Maginn ; there shall be none save him, our own 
family, and yourself. You will see him to advan- 
tage.’ It was now two years since I had seen 
Maginn. Time, which ambles withal to many, 
had gallopped with him. His grey hair was now 
very thin, and scattered over an anxious brow ; the 
sweet mildness of his eye was gone, his speech 
was more faltering than ever; many moments 
elapsed before he could begin a word, for natural 
defect was heightened by nervous debility, and the 
approach of his last fatal disease. Still, broken 
up, impaired as he was, there were genuine bursts 
of humor, a scholar-like nicety of expression ; 
above all, a humbled, and perhaps chastened spirit 
was apparent. We had a day of talk of the ster- 
ling and standard writers of England; themes 
fitted for the Augustan age flowed freely. Swift 
was, perhaps, the model of Magiun, certainly he 
was the object of his adoration ; and, as he aptly 
quoted him, true Irish humor played upon the feat- 
ures of the modern satirist. 

It was not long since the town had rung with con- 
versation respecting the famous article in ‘‘ Fra- 
ser’’—the demolition of a certain aristocratic 
author—the unmanly aud brutal revenge upon the 
most amiable of booksellers—the trial—the duel 
between Maginn and the assailant—the slow and 
cruel death of the beaten and affrighted publisher 
—the immunity which the offender had enjoyed— 
for fashion had lent her shield to the votary. I 
did then consider, and I still do consider, Maginn’s 
article on the work in question one of his strongest 
and his best: strong, because hatred of vice lent 
it power; good, because written from the impulse 
of a mind which, however sullied by excess, was 
originally high-toned and fearless. Of course I 
abstained scrupulously from the subject, and was 
surprised at the readiness with which Maginn 
entered into it. He gave me the whole history of 
the duel from first to last ; spoke of the gentlemanly 
bearing of his antagonist, and seemed to me’ to 
take an absolute pleasure in recounting the whole. 






injured and innocent publisher, his lip quivered, 
his frame writhed, a tear dimmed his eye, he 

walked hastily to and fro, and, when he returned 

to his seat, spoke of the subject no more. I longed 

to glean more from him; to gather up his real 

opinions of men and things; to draw him forth 

from the mask which the periodical writer must 

needs wear; to enjoy the true sentiment which 

lay beneath the satire, like sweet, crushed water- 

plants beneath the ice. But the limits of a London 

party are all too short, and tea came, and eleven 

o’clock came, and I rushed into the street, thence 

to mingle among many who would repudiate me 

if they thought I had any of the contamination of 

literature about me. 

I saw Maginn no more. I was not surprised 

when I learned that slow disease had wasted his 

limbs and brought him to the brink of the grave, 

but had left his intellect bright and clear to the 

last. That was a wonderful mind which could 

stand the wear and tear to which poor Maginn 

subjected it. His last thoughts, as they are re- 
corded, were of literature and of Homer. May 

we not hope that the pure ray of reason thus spared, 

was ofttimes, perhaps in the silence of the sleep- 
less night, employed in holy and hopeful reflections 
—that the things of this life had a fitful and partial 
influence over his spirit—that the solemn expecta- 
tion of eternity had the noblest and the greatest 
share of that mind, so vigorous in its close ? 

When I review, in my own study, the different 
literary circles which I have seen, I admire at the 
contrast between my setting out and the end of my 
~— as a pedestrian through the walks of life. 

marvel at the various phases which the polite 
world has assumed, as it has shone upon me; the 
various aspects which certain cliques of men, al] 
following the same pursuits, have worn. How like 
a dream it now seems, to suppose Maginn the soul 
and centre of a certain circle, who hung upon his 
applause, and adulated his talent! And now, how 
the memory of his brief, feverish existence has 
passed away, revived only by the accents of com- 
passion, or adduced to ‘point a moral.’’ To 
‘adorn a tale’* he never was intended. How 
completely was his fame limited to a certain circle ! 
how un-English was his reputation! how un-Euro- 
pean his celebrity! The circle that surrounded 
him is gradually melting away; it is broken up; 
one by one the leaves of the book have been 
snatched out by death: the ears that listened to 
him are even already dulled ; the eyes which gazed 
on him are closed in death. The very bookseller 
who suffered for his aggression upon the literary 
merits of Mr. Grantley Berkeley has sunk, after 
slow disease, to an untimely grave. Men of letters, 
in the present day, live fast: the words of the 
Psalmist, applicable to all, to them are peculiarly 
appropriate. As soon as they arrive at their zen- 
ith, so soon does the canker-worm of disease under- 
mine the root, and poison the sap that nourishes 
the tree : they pass away, to borrow from the sub- 
limest of all human writers, ‘‘even as a sleep ; 
they fade a suddenly like grass.’’ 

When last I saw Maginn, there gazed upon his 
soft but restless eye, there hung upon his words, 
a pale young man, himself a genius of the purest 
ray, adulating the genius of another. 1 knew him 
not; his manner was unobtrusive; the eircle who 
stood around a had scarcely heard his name. 
He stood behind in a retired part of the room. 
Unseen, he went away—no one missed him. No 





But when he touched upon the sufferings of the 


one alluded to the young Irishman: the name of 
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178 DR. MAGINN—WILD 


Gerald Griffin was not so much as uttered in that 
noisy chamber. As he passed me, the grave and 
melancholy aspect, the lean form, and anxious 
countenance arrested my attention ; but still I was 
not sufficiently interested to inquire his name. 

Not long afterwards I undertook, upon the -re- 
commendation of a short encomium in The Edin- 
burgh Review, to read “ The Collegians.”’ It is 
among the most powerful of the neglected novels 
of the day. I speak not of its merits merely as a 
portraiture true to the life, and far exceeding 
‘** Banim” or “* Harry Lorrequer,’’ of Irish man- 
ners ; I speak not of it merely as a tale of sad and 
powerful interest, but asa solemn, appalling, moral 
lesson. Nor is it the common lesson of passion 
making its own retribution, or of vice, rendered so 
delightful as to seem to wear the cast-off vestments 
of virtue, triumphing over innocence. Its ground- 
work is domestic : the seldom told tale of a mother 
and son: the pride and fondness of the one, the 
lessons of dubious morality, the education of self- 
indulgence turning upon her. The son of fine and 
generous nature, becoming her curse—her tyrant 
—her shame. The abuse of the maternal influ- 
ence is slowly but admirably unfolded : the mother, 
who idolizes her son, points to his weak and waver- 
ing resolution, unconsciously, the path to crime. 
There exists not in fiction, 1 dare to assert it, a 
finer portraiture than that of Mrs. Oregaw, the 
mother of the fine-spirited, warm-hearted mur- 
derer; it is an original creation of the highest 
power. 

** How is it,”’ I asked L. E. L. one morning, 
** that so fine a work has produced so little sensa- 
tion? Who is the author !—what '!—and where ?”’ 

** Alas !’’ she answered, shaking her head, *‘ he 
is a poor and almost friendless young man. I know 
him slightly,’’ and she drew a rapid picture of the 
young man whom [ had recently seen in company 
with Maginn, and, for the first time, she made me 
acquainted with the name of Gerald Griffin. 

He is gone : his intellectual strength was to him, 
indeed, but ‘‘ labor and sorrow;”’ his life had 
‘*consumed away as a moth fretting a garment,”’ 
until at last the Sirocco came : fever attacked him, 
and he sank to rest in the convent to which he had 
retreated like a ‘* stricken deer’’ to lie down and 
die. He was a very gifted, a good man, and, asa 
writer of fiction, a great man. But he had no 
worshippers. He lived in the solitude of the heart, 
in the vast, unthinking world which moves on like 
a tide, and recks not the minute objects which it 
passes over in its ebb and flow. His heart was 
saddened, if not broken, by the neglect of critics— 
the hardness of booksellers—the difficulty of living 
by talents which fetched not their price. But de- 
spair never made him prostitute his powers to mere 
popularity ; nor did it find him rebellious beneath 
the chastisements of Heaven. His was not the 
rash impatience of Chatterton ; rather let me com- 
pare him to the humble, the lonely, the suffering 
Kirk White—a reed, indeed, shaken and howed 
down by the angry blast of adversity—a delicate 
plant amid a wilderness of rank weeds. 

Amid the heads which were bowed down to lis- 
ten to the fancies of Maginn, was a face then fresh, 
and youthful, and beaming. A dark, quick search- 
ing eye—a smile full of sweetness—a brow on 
which sat the innocence of youth—a gentle deport- 
ment, and the universal love and sympathy of all 
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around him, proclaimed the presence of Laman 
Blanchard. I dare not prolong the theme—I wij| 
not linger on a remembrance too recent to be re- 
called without intense regret, a sorrow too fresh 
for consolation. The biographer, and the subject 
of his pen, the reviewer and the reviewed, alike 
sleep in the tomb. How hurried was their des- 
tiny ! how brief their summer’s day! how few the 
years that were allotted them to delight or to in- 
struct mankind. I return to my first proposition— 
men of letters live fast: it was not so of yore. 
Formerly they attained old age : their occupation 
was not akilling one. Let me throw aside my pen 
and muse on things that have been—and recall, 
like the sexagenarian of old, the different aspects 
of the lettered world :—the coteries of the published 
and the publisher. 

Tue Witp Carrie or Texas.—We find the follow- 
ing article in relation to the wild cattle of Texas, in a 
recent number of the Houston Telegraph :— 

The settlers who have recently opened farms near 
the sources of the San Gabriel and Brushy, find the 
co~ntry well stocked with a singular breed of wild cat- 
tle. Large droves of these cattle are found not only on 
the San Gabriel, Leona, and other tributaries of Lit- 
tle River, but also on the San Saba, the Llano and 
many tributaries of the Upper Colorado, far above 
the settlements. They differ in form, color and hab- 
its from all the varieties of domestic cattle in Texas. 
They are invariably of a dark-brown color, with a 
slight tinge of dusky yellow on the tip of the nose 
and on the belly. Their horns are remarkably large, 
and stand out straight from the head. Although 
these cattle are generally much larger than the do- 
mestic cattle, they are more fleet and nimble, and 
when pursued often outstrip horses that easily outrun 
the buffalo. Unlike the buffalo, they seldom venture 
far out into the prairies, but are generally found in 
or near the forests that skirt the streams in that sec- 
tion. Their meat is of an excellent flavor, and is 
preferred by the settlers to the meat of the domestic 
cattle. Itis said that their fat is so hard and com- 
pact, that it will not melt in the hottest days of sum- 
mer; and the candles formed with it are far superior 
to those that are formed with the tallow of other cat- 
tle. Some persons have supposed that it is possible 
these cattle are a distinct race indigenous to Ameri- 
ca; and the immense skeletons of a species of fossil 
ox with straight horns, that are often found in the 
beds of the Brazos and Colorado, would seem to 
strengthen this opinion. But as these cattle are now 
found only in the vicinity of the old missions, it is 
much more probable that they are the descendants 
of the cattle introduced by the early Spanish adven- 
turers. It is said that a species of wild cattle, differ- 
ing from all the domestic breeds of the Eastern con- 
tinent, is found in the Sandwich Islands; but it is 
well ascertained that this breed is derived from the 
domestic cattle that were left on those islands by 
Vancouver. These cattle are so wild that they can 
only be caught alive by entrapping them in disguised 
pits. The celebrated botanist, Douglas, while on a 
tour in one of those islands, fell into one ‘of these 

its, and was gored to death by a wild bull, who had 

en thus entrapped. Several attempts have been 
made by the settlers on the San Gabriel to domesti- 
cate the wild cattle in that section, but they have thus 
far been unsuccessful. As they are far superior to 
the domestic cattle of the country, not only in size, 
strength, and agility, but also in the flavor of their 
meat and the density of their fat, they might, if once 
domesticated, become a valuable acquisition to the 
agriculturists of this country. 
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From the Episcopal Recorder. 
INSTRUCTION OF SLAVES. 


We have seldom been more gratified by any 
publication of the kind, than by a pamphlet on this 
subject, which we have just received from South 
Carolina. It is a record of the proceedings of a 
meeting which was held in Charleston in May last, 
to take into consideration the religious instruction 
of our slave population. It contains also the re- 

rt of the committee, and an address to the pub- 
ice. Altogether it is a delightful embodiment of 
generous feelings and noble sentiments ; of the fact 
of whose existence our familiarity with the South 
and West long since caused us to be aware, but 
whose development in united, vigorous and well 
sustained action we were not prepared to expect at 
so early a period as the present. We know too 
well that there are thousands of warm-hearted and 
enlightened Christians there who have long sighed 
in secret over the desolations that surround them, 
to be surprised atsuch proceedings. Our brethren 
may be misunderstood by some at the South, and 
misrepresented by others in the North; but let 
them go forward in their work, and it will be 
crowned with a glorious reward. They will be 
sustained by the prayers of the pious in every sec- 
tion of the church, and animated in their efforts by 
the sympathies of enlightened philanthropy in 
every quarter of the world. The community in 
the midst of which they labor, will ultimately re- 
gard their efforts with unanimous applause ; the 
poor slave will often pause amidst his toils to 
think with softened heart of their kind solicitude 
for his welfare ; and generations yet uuborn are 
destined to rise up and call them blessed. 

We copy with thankfulness and pleasure, the 
following summary of what has been done by the 
different Christian denominations. We are re- 
joiced to find that our own beloved church is taking 
the lead in the generous enterprise. She possesses 
facilities for such a work. 


I. THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The committee have no information from the 
diocese of Maryland, and know not what attention 
is paid to the religious instruction of the negroes 
by the elergy and laity of that diocese. 

It is well known that the venerable Bishop 
Meade of the diocese of Virginia, has for very 
many years, been a zealous, and able, and untiring 
advocate of this good work, as well as a laborer 
himself in the field. He has several times brought 
the great duty of evangelizing the negroes before 
nis diocese ; and in his efforts he is now ably sup- 
ported by the assistant bishop, Dr. Johns. The 
attention of the clergy, is from year to year, more 
and more directed to the systematic and constant 
instruction of the colored portion of their charges. 
Of the memorial of the Presbytery of Georgia to 
the Southern Presbyteries, on the religious in- 
struction of the negroes, Bishop Meade remarks, 
“Tam rejoiced to see the different denominations 
of Christians in our Southern country, taking up 
this subject in a more decisive manner than ever 
before ; and hope that they may stimulate each 
other, by such addresses, to immediate and zealous 
action.”’ 

Bishop Ives, of the Diocese of North Carolina, 
has ne pay a catechism and put it in cireulation, 
intended for the benefit of the colored charges of 
his clergy, and for the domestic instruction by the 
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are much engaged in discharging their duty to the 
negroes connected with their congregations. 

here is no diocese more engaged—and doing 
more for the negroes than that of South Carolina. 
There are several clergymen acting as missiona- 
ries, who are wholly given to the work, and some 
catechists : while almost the entire body of the 
clergy are, in their respective parishes, to a 
greater or less extent, engaged in it. The laity 
also of this diocese, embracing many of the most 
distinguished and wealthy citizens, are supporters 
of the work: contributing not only of their sub- 
stance, but giving their own personal attention 
to it. 

Bishop Elliot, of the diocese of Georgia, con- 
tinues to give importance and encouragement to 
the religious instruction of the negroes. His 
effort is to incorporate the negroes with the whites, 
as one charge, in the parish churches, and to 
bring the children and youth into efficient Sabbath- 
schools. In three parishes the ministers are 
almost exclusively devoted to the negroes. 

Of efforts made in the diocese of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana and Alabama, we have no information. 


Il. THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


This branch of the Church of Christ, has ad- 
vanced beyond all others in direct and well-sus- 
tained efforts in the colored field. It is the only 
denomination which furnishes statistical informa- 
tion respecting its colored membership and mission- 
ary efforts for that class of our population. The 
present number of colored communicants cannot be 
less than 160,000 in the slave-holding states. Be- 
sides the attention paid by the travelling and local 
preachers to the negroes in their regular ministra- 
tions, there are between 80 and 90 missionaries to 
them, who have under their charge over 18,000 
church members, and 100,000 attendants on their 
services. Over 1.000 negroes are in connection 
with the Methodist church in Texas. The South 
Carolina Conference has sixteen missions to the 
negroes, the Georgia Conference, twelve; Ten- 
nessee—five : Alabama—seven ; Memphis—nine ; 
Arkansas—one : Mississippi—seven : North Caro- 
lina—two ; Virginia—two. The catechising of 
the children and youth is a prominent part of their 
labor. Dr. Capers’ catechism, prepared expressly 
for the purpose, is extensively used ; 4,380 chil- 
dren are catechised in the missions of the South 
Carolina conference, and the expense of those 
missions is over $11,000, annually. 


Ill. THE BAPTIST CHURCH. 


We regret that we cannot furnish any general 
information of the feeling and efforts of this de- 
nomination. The proportion of colored to white 
members is greater in this church than it is in the 
Methodist, although the Methodist may have in 
the aggregate a greater number. By a late re- 
turn, the estimate of white members is 700,000 ; 
of this number we set down one seventh as colored, 
that is 100,000. There are many ministers who 
devote a part of their time to the negroes : we do 
not know the number of missionaries exclusively 
devoted to them. Some associations are actively 
engaged in the work. There are more colored 
licensed preachers and more colored churches 
regularly organized, of this denomination, than 
any, or all the other denominations put together. 
The Sunbury Association, for example, on the 
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aries to the negroes; has 4,444 colored to 495 
white members: seven colored churches; four 
ordained colored ministers; and one or more 
licensed to preach. Of the 60,000 members in the 
state of Georgia, 45,000 are negroés. The Ala- 
bama state convention of Baptists, at its meeting 
in Tuscaloosa, Nov. 1844, took up the subject of 
the religious instruction of the negroes, with 
much solemuaity and zeal. A committee on the 
religious instruction of the negroes, presented 
resolutions, expressive of the obligations of the 
convention to impart the gospel to the negroes, 
and their determination to do so by every means in 
their power. ‘The convention recommended both 
pastors and private members to engage in the work 
immediately and efficiently. We feel assured that 
the example of this convention will be followed by 
the conventions of the other states. At the late 
convention in Augusta, Georgia, made up of dele- 
gates from all the slaveholding states, for the pur- 
pose of separating from the Northern portion of 
that church, very special mention was made of the 
negroes in the South, as a field for missionary 
labor, and claiming the attention of the church in 
its new organization. This augurs weli for the 
negroes in the Baptist church, South. 


IV. THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The movement in this church, in favor of the 
religious instruction of the negroes, for the last 
ten years, has been gradual, and for two years 
past, rapid and extensive: more so than in any 
previous years within our recollection : and, asa 
consequence, ministers and churches are doing 
more than ever towards the evangelization of this 
people. We have not space to set down at large 
the notices of labor among the negroes, in the nar- 
ratives on the state of religion of the presbyteries 
and synods, and the general assembly ; nor the 
resolutions and recommendations of presbyteries 
and synods on the subject. We notice a growing 
interest and increasing efforts in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, and Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. In all these states there are numbers of 
ministers who devote a considerable portion of 
their time to the negroes: some acting almost as 
missionaries : while the number of missionaries is 
increasing. We know of very many presbyteries 
in different parts of the states just mentioned, every 
member of which is more or less engaged in the 
work. ‘There are three grand features which the 
Presbyterian church is endeavoring to make prom- 
inent in the religious instruction of the negroes : 
first—to unite the masters and servants in one 
charge, that each class may receive its just pro- 
portion of ministerial labor : second—to establish 
in all the churches Sabbath-schools, and classes of 
instruction for children and youth especially ; and 
for adults also: and to encourage such schools 
privately in households: and, third—to open the 
field as fast, and as far as possible, to missionaries 
duly qualified and employed. 


Vv. CONCLUSION. 


The Committee have now complied with the 
wishes of the meeting. Their report might have 
been much more extended and much more minute 
in its detail, but they did not think it necessary. 
Brevity is desirable, and it was sought. 

The letters which have been addressed to this 
meeting from the States of South Carolina and 
Georgia, breathe a spirit of true devotion to the 
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cause, and diverse from the spirit of the world; 
and they reveal an amount of individual and long- 
continued activity which has affected us with sur. 
prise. We discover also from the letters from 
other states—(which might have been multiplied) 
-—that there exists much of the same devotion and 
activity in them. We feel confident that if the 
voices of all the friends of the religious instruction 
of the negroes, could be heard, even as fully, from 
every slave-holding state, as has been from South 
Carolina, and the amount of their labors told, their 
voices would be as the sound of many waters, and 
their multitude and their labors would exceed our 
most sanguine expectations. 

In looking back for fifteen years, we rejoice 
with gratitude at the progress which the work has 
made. The truth is not to be disguised. The 
leaven hid in the three measures of meal has been 
silently and powerfully pervading the mass. From 
Maryland to Texas, and from the Atlantic to the 
Ohio, the subject is spoken of: the great duty is 
urged and acknowledged: and feeling lives in ac- 
tion. What is peculiarly a subject of gratitude js 
that all denominations of Christians are entering 
the field. It is wide enough for all. It lies at our 
own doors, and God in his providence and holy 
word, has laid the duty upon us to cultivate it. 
We can anticipate nothing but his displeasure, if 
we neglect it. Indeed, we look upon the religious 
instruction of the negroes, as the great duty, and 
in the truest and best sense, the fixed, the settled 
policy of the South. We believe God has so 
moved (and will continue to move) upon the un- 
derstandings and consciences of our Christian citi- 
zens, and so opened the door of access to the ne- 
groes, and so demonstrated by his blessing his 
regard for the work, that we can never go back. 
The flood has fairly set in. Difficulties and ob- 
structions we may encounter, but the stream will 
rise higher and higher, and flow with a current that 
must sweep everything away before it. The 
work must go on. Let us look humbly and be- 
lievingly to the sustaining grace, wisdom and 
power of the great God and our Redeemer, and all 
will be well. 

Respectfully submitted, 


C. Coucock Jones, 
Wm. H. Barnwe tu, 


Henry Batey, Commitice. 
F. R. Saacketrorp, 
J. Dyson, ¢ 


The following extract from the annual address 
of Bishop Elliot will touch a chord of affectionate 
sympathy in many bosoms. 

“The religious instruction of our domestics, 
and of the negroes upon plantations, is a subject 
that should not be passed over in the address of a 
Southern bishop. It is a subject that ought to 
press upon us, as a church, with great power, and 
we think without any disparagement that there is 
no arrangement of worship so well qualified as 
ours, to meet exactly the wants of our colored 

pulation. What they need is sound religious 
instruction—such instruction as they can Jay hold 
upon and retain—exactly such as is prepared to 
their hand in our liturgy and catechisms. There 
is no lack, among the negroes, of the means of 
grace; there are very few colored persons of the 
State of Georgia, who have not within their reach 
some kind of religious exercise ; but it is, for the 
most part, a religion of excitement, oceupied en- 
tirely with the feelings, while they need to be in- 
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stracted in the first principles of the doctrines of 
Christ. What they require we can furnish, if we 
will only stir up ourselves, brethren of the clergy, 
to this most interesting and necessary labor. It is 
a mistake to suppose that our church repels, by her 
liturgical forms, this class of our population; it 
ought to be and it might be, emphatically, their 
church, if we, her ministers, would do our duty in 
the matter. But that duty requires, on our part, 
persevering effort, assiduous attention, indefatiga- 
ble patience. They must be taught the liturgy 
before they can relish it, and that instruction must 
be given, line upon line and precept upon precept ; 
beginning with them in the Sunday school as chil- 
dren, and training them up into church people. I 
would suggest that each clergyman should make a 
jist of all the colored children belonging to the 
families in his congregation, should collect them 
into a Sunday school in connection with his church, 
should baptize all that were old enough to receive 
the rite, persuading their masters and mistresses to 
act as their sponsors, should train them up to re- 
peat, and understand, and appreciate the Hurey 
should consider them an integral part of his flock, 
watching over them as he does over the white 
children of his congregation, should present them 
at proper times for confirmation, and finally connect 
them with the communion of the church. To 
carry out this plan fully, comfortable sittings 
should be provided for them in every church, and 
they should be made to feel that they were wel- 
come to our table. I feel confident that, in a 
few years should this suggestion be carried out, 
we should see large congregations of well instruct- 
ed people connected with every Episcopal church. 
Under existing circumstances, where the servants 
of Episcopal families have been suffered to wander 
off into other folds, the attempt to recall them 
would not be attended with any good result. We 
must regain our lost ground, by attaching the chil- 
dren to our form of worship. 





Biographical and Critical Miscellanies. By Witt1am 
H. Prescorr. Harper & Brothers. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Tuts is a volume which from the fame of its author 

cannot fail of finding many readers, None who 
watch the national progress in letters, and are desi- 
rous of noting all the signs by which it is manifested, 
can avoid giving considerable prominence to the fact 
of our having already taken such a high stand in 
historical writing. Mr. Prescott, by the general voice 
of the country, and with little if any dissent abroad, 
has gained for us the reputation of producing the 
best history extant of a period and subject peculiarly 
European. That in his second great work, being 
exclusively American in its relations, an American 
should excel all competitors was less to exult in by 
itself. The peculiar difficulty and extent of research 
which the “ History of the Conquest of Mexico” in- 
volved, and the circumstances under which they were 
met and conquered, were such however as few in- 
stances can be found to match. Of a man then who 
has done so much in a national point of view we are 
glad to see the fugitive essays now for the first time 
collected. They show an extensive acquaintance 
with the literature of Southern Europe, on points 
more or less connected with which half of the volume 
is written, and are written in a style elegant and cor- 
rect. They are with one exception taken from the 
North American Review, and will in every point, 
save variety of subject, compare with any volume of 
miscellanies with which we are acquainted. It re- 
mains but to add that the mechanical execution of 
the volume is perfect,—quite equal to the most sump- 
tuous London work.—Churchman. 


| 
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*® 
Observations on the East, chiefly in Egypt, Syria, and 

Asia Minor. By Joun P. Durnin, D. D. Harper 

& Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Dr. Dugsin is well known as former President of 
Dickinson College, and a scholar of note, although 
of a body not remarkable for placing a high value 
on human learning His former work, “ Observa- 
tions in Europe,” met we believe with general ap- 
probation, and the present is not unlikely to be put 
in the same rank. Although his route (indicated by 
the title above) led him through countries which are 
of late years as accessible as England itself was ten 
years ago, his volumes will still be found to contain 
much that is new and of interest. Even after the 
graphic “Edthen” and “The Crescent and the 
Cross” they will repay perusal. With the Egyptian 
ob of the journey we were pleased ;—the true con- 

ition of Egypt under Mehemet Ali, and its pros- 

ts, seem to be acutely touched. One deficiency, 
owever, struck us as marking this portion of the 
work, a lack of antiquarian observation. Surely it 
would have been in place to give some account of 
the highly interesting explorations now making in 
Egypt. Jerusalem and the cities of Asia Minor are 
visited with minute attention, but we are unable to 
follow him here, or to examine the theories inter- 
spersed throughout the whole. They result, of 
course, from the author’s peculiar views as a Dissen- 
ter (sit venia verbo, we can use no other when allud- 
ing to his strictures on the Anglican Church opera- 
tions in the East) and some of them seem to be but 
little generous. The volumes are profusely (and 
that is all) illustrated : the maps, however, are better. 
— Churchman. 





A SONG. 


I nave parted from thee, 
I have looked my last, 
I have striven to be 
Absolved of the Past. 
I have struggled, and own 
I have said “ farewell ;” 
Why have I not flown 
From the power of thy spell? 


I never again 
May behold thy face, 
But I carry thy chain 
From place to place ; 
And never thy thought 
May return to me, 
Yet I would not do aught 
Unpleasing to thee. 


I would I could ’scape 
From the circling cloud 
That still in each shape 
Thine image doth shroud ; 
I would J could fix 
My thoughts far away, 
That my spirit might mix 
With the world’s common clay. 


I would I could flee 
The haunting tone, 
Whose magic can be 
Of thy lips alone ; 
I would I could put 
Thy memory aside, 
And my lone bosom shut 
With the ice-bars of pride. 


I would I could learn 
Insensate to be, 
Unheeding and stern 
As thou wert to me; 
But as soon might I sweep 
The stars out of heaven, 
As from my heart’s deep 
Bid thine image be driven. 
Mrs. James Gray. 


De ep ann ag age 


Peel 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
ON MANNING THE NAVY. 
** Le trident de Neptune est le sceptre du monde !”” 


We have here assumed a motto which, though 
expressed in a foreign tongue, cannot be too often 
repeated by Britons; it is a reminder, too inti- 
mately connected with their well-being, to be al- 
lowed to slumber in apathy. On this account we 
have on former occasions brought the subjects of 
impressment, registration, and other modes of 
manning the fleet, before our readers ; and recent 
events connected with the Experimental Squadron, 
such as deserting from the severe work of a sum- 
mer’s cruise, and other similar hardships—which 
we trust are exaggerated in the ramor—induce us 
to revive the theme. This, indeed, is the more 
necessary, since there is a party so lulled into 
security by the syren notes which chaunt of an 
approaching millennium, that they are insidiously 
sapping the national spirit, by decrying the appli- 
ances by which only peace is maintainable, and 
branding the best servants of the public by openly 
avowing, ‘* It is time to declare, that wilfully to 
slay a fellow-creature is murder, whether it be by 
the assassin’s knife or soldier’s musket.’’ In all- 
tearful humanity, these advertising philanthropists 
assert, that the seaman’s profession is ostensibly a 
peaceful one ; and that it is a horrid evil to compel 
an individual without constitutional inclination for 
fighting, or who has compunctions of conscience 
on shedding blood, to engage in so sanguinary a 
profession. 

Differing as we do—toto celo—from these hood- 
winkers, and believing, with Thucydides, that war 
will assure us of repose, but repose is no security 
against war—we advise all politic men to consider 
themselves as existing rather under an armed neu- 
trality than slumbering beneath unbroken peace. 
As no good seaman is ever lulled into security by 
transient serene weather, on approaching a stormy 
lee-shore, so no statesman should sleep on his post. 
The conflict of opinions among men, even in this 
generation, may yet convulse all Christendom, and 
therefore no occasion to strengthen our means of 
offence and defence ought to be overlooked. All 
seamen should be warriors: the public service re- 
quires that publie exigencies be met, and even in 
the merchant service the crews must protect their 
owners’ property, when assailed at sea by enemies 
or pirates, unless, as in ancient days, they choose 
to embark soldiers for that purpose. 

In 1840, it seems, we had 200,000 registered 
seamen in active service, in the royal and merean- 
tile navies, and altogether the surprising number 
of 700.000 men, including fishermen, living on the 
sea: yet we found many untoward delays in man- 
ning a few peace-establishment ships! This is a 
fact which imperatively demands attention. 

How is the fleet tobe manned? This is a ques- 
tion much easier to propound than to elucidate. 
Various projects have been launched, of which all 
we can at present say is—that is the better which 
comes nearest the best, and is equally eligible in 
war or peace. Pacis erat mediusque belli. During 
the period of our own lucubrations on this head, it 
has been so largely agitated as to have produced no 
fewer than three acts of parliament on maritime 
affairs, of which the operation can as yet only be 
considered to be in progress. The first of these, 
the Merchant Seaman’s Fund Act, was passed in 
1834, and relates to the monthly contribution which 
all seamen formerly paid to Greenwich Hospital, 








and the mode of succor to the contributors in the 
shape of pension or temporary relief. The second, 
or Register Act, of 1835, is directed to the rearing 
of seamen on the olden principles of our commer- 
cial marine, by consolidating the former statutes re- 
lating to the agreements between master and crew, 
and provides that a register of the names of all sea. 
men composing such crews should be kept, so that 
the actual number of pre shall always be 
accurately ascertained. he third act, also passed 
in 1835, provides various rewards to induce volun- 
tary enlistment in the navy. 

On the passing of these acts, the sentimental 
portion of the public were quite satisfied that an 
effective panacea was applied to the maritime sores; 
but not finding the benefits capable of being in- 
stantly carried out, the same party were instantly 
ready to arraign the measures as utterly worthless. 
Now our own predictions will have prepared our 
readers for seeing, that the provisions of the enact- 
ments would work very indifferently for a time, as 
a ‘* large and constant source of supplying the 
public service with seamen.’’ The working of 
this vital subject cannot yet be distinctly seen ; and 
we consider that we have before us merely the out- 
line of a large plan, the details of which must be 
filled up from time to time. We therefore return 
to the topic, in the hope of being useful to the 
present or future discussers on manning the navy. 

The public have been lately treated—usque ad 
nauseam—with all the horrors of impressment, and 
itinerant philanthropists in search of a spurious no- 
toriety have been permitted, if not encouraged, to 
cruise over the country in its denunciation. Now 
all parties admit at once that this plague-spot is 
both odious and despotic, yet its interests are so 
momentous and complex, that it must not be tam- 
pered with by fanciful enthusiasts ; for the process 
of volunteering hitherto offers but little hope of 
our dispensing with compulsion, whenever our na- 
tional independence may be at stake. Many se- 
verities of the practice may be mitigated ; but the 
admitted evil can only be entirely done away with, 
by the adoption of some happier project than has 
yet been devised. ‘To the naval officer this is 
especially galling, since, with all his feelings in the 
right place, he must yet be the active instrument 
of acts which are unquestionably violent, hateful, 
distressing, and often dangerous. Sir Charles Na- 
pier has painted the poor searan’s case, perhaps 
with colors a little too gloomy ; buta picture being, 
as old Guillim assures us, but the adumbrativn of 
the thing pictured; we will give the sketch. 

** What a different picture we have on this side 
of the water! On the first breaking out of a war, 
and when it is decided to grant press- warrants, a 
general embargo is laid on, and a sweep made of. 
every seaman that can be found on the water above 
the earth, or in the water under the earth. Nay, 
more, in the seaport towns, if the press is hot, 
every human being in the shape of a sailor is laid 
hold of, and it often happens that landsmen and 
tradesmen are hurried on board the tender, and 
confined like slaves in the press-room. ‘Those fit 
for service are packed off as fast as possible to the 
different ports, to prevent the possibility of obtain- 
ing their freedom ; and nothing but an Admiralty 
order or writ of Habeas Corpus can relieve them. 
The more men pressed by the gang, the more credit 
they get; and no kidnapping of slaves on the'coast 
of Guinea is more infamous than the system fol- 
lowed in the seaports of this empire. If a wife 
wishes to get rid of her husband, a father of his 
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son, or a son of his father, there are always means 
of getting him introduced to the press-gang, and 
the chances are, he will never more be heard of. 
If burking had been the fashion in those days, 
many an unfortunate fellow would have found his 
way to the dissecting-table instead of to the tender. 
In addition to this, the ships of war fit for sea are 
sent in the track of the homeward-bound trade, and 
they lay hold of all men fit for service, leaving a 
bare sufficiency to bring the ship into port. Many 
of these men are returning home from long voya- 
ges, in hopes of seeing their wives and families, 
and sharing with them their hard-earned wages. 
Some captains endeavor to get notes for their pay, 
' which the masters are always unwilling to give ; 
other captains are too impatient to wait for settle- 
ments, or a strange sail heaves in sight; the men 
are then hurried away, and must trust to chance to 
receive their wages hereafter. When the ship is 
full she comes into port, turns the men over to the 
receiving-ships, from whence they are distributed 
and sent off to the East or West Indies, Mediter- 
ranean, or wherever they may be wanted. Those 
who get notes for their wages dispose of them to 
the Jews for half their value, and those who were 
hurried away without settlements leave their wives 
and families to starve. On the arrival of the mer- 
chant-ship in port, the remaining men make their 
escape, to ayoid the press-gang, and probably lose 
their wages ; and the vessel is left to be taken care 
of by the master, mate, and apprentices, who, if 
they are of a sufficient size, do not always escape. 
Sailors are made of rough materials it is true, but 
still they have some feeling. and their families still 
more; and it can easily be conceived how these 
feelings are outraged by such shameful treatment.”’ 


To this instance of its private bearing, we may 
add a remarkable public one of the indiscriminate 


tyranny of impressment. In 1757, when the cele- 
brated Smeaton was contending against wind and 
sea to restore Eddystone lighthouse, for the benefit 
of seamen in general, among other impediments to 
his beneficial undertaking were the fangs of the 
impress. ‘* We had experienced,’’ he tells us, 
“during the course of the last season a good deal 
of hindrance and interruption from our friends ; for 
our boats were frequently stopped and boarded by 
the men-of-war’s cutters, to press the seamen ; 
and, notwithstanding they were furnished with ad- 
miralty protections, yet there occurred instances of 
the officers being so indiscreet, as to pay no regard 
either to the protections or the service they were 
upon.’? How different this from the conduct of 
Louis XTV., tout fripon as he was. A French 
privateer having taken off from these said perilous 
rocks the workmen of John Rudyard, together with 
their tools, triumphantly carried them to France, 
and clapped the men into prison. This no sooner 
reached the monarch’s ears, than he ordered the 
captives to be set at liberty, and the captors to be 
put in their place, declaring that though he fought 
with England he was not at war with mankind. 
The case of impressment involves a moral sole- 
cism. The process of thus obtaining men is obnox- 
lous, as being at variance with the temper of the 
times, and irreconcilable with the very nature of 
our constitution: yet till it be feasible to modifi 
the coercion effectively, the certain power of sud- 
denly and extensively manning our fleets, cannot 
be safely taken from the state in its exigency. But 
still the country has to thank that government for 
being, in great measure, the cause of the necessity 
for such violent steps: for to its mean and con- 
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temptible expedients, is owing much of that invet- 
erate hatred borne by seamen to the navy, which 
has been so ignorantly imputed solely to its high- 
pressure discipline. Inadequate pay, profligate 
administration of prize matters, indefinite periods 
of forced servitude, wanton curtailment of personal 
liberty, and other manifold abuses, may be glozed 
over under the plea of necessity ; albeit such plea 
is a poor justification, where so much might have 
been compensated from the liberal means, with © 
which the country entrusted them. But the deep- 
est stab given by our rulers to the moral dignity of 
the navy—the consequences of which are still 
smouldering—was the positive iniquity of drafting 
large numbers of atrocious felons to serve in our 
men-of-war! Where were all our humanity-mon- 
gers thent This degrading vitiation disgusted the 
whole service, and contributed more than all the 
other acts of misrule, to render the navy unpopu- 
lar. Nelson stated in parliament that every press 
man cost the country £20, and that 42,000 seamen 
had deserted during the war which ended in 1801, 
making a loss of altogether £840,000, while the 
rest of the crews in our fleets, on whom the na- 
tional weal depended, were all serving under a 
coercion amounting to bondage. ‘The loss thus 
occasioned ought to have been charged against the 
enormous profits of the government. Another 
account has accumulated since Nelson spoke. 

On this point we have also a crow to pluck with 
the merchants of England, who have been allowed 
to play with insurances, forced trade, and seamen’s 
rights, to a most injurious extent, and for a long 
period. We are told there is no rule without ex- 
ception, and we hope that there are many of the 
‘**owners’’ who think Britons are just as good, 
though not quite se “heap, as foreigners; and who 
despise the dirty peuve made by supplying an ene- 
my with munitions of war, and by risking crews in 
half-rigged, ili-found vessels. Still we recollect 
the days when seamen rejoiced in their ships in 
harbor, as well as at sea; now, the moment of their 
arrival at home they are dismissed. The dock 
system may perhaps be unavoidable, but it has 
dealt a deadly blow upon the merchant service. 
By this new introduction, seamen are turned adrift 
when the voyage is made, instead of being permit- 
ted to remain by their vessel, and assist in clearing 
or stowing her hold, and fitting her for sea again ; 
which duties are passed over to a horde of aquatic 
nuisances, ycleped lumpers, whippers, scufflers, rig- 
gers, and mud-larks. This procedure carries grist 
to the merchant’s mill, but has a ruinous effect on 
the character and morals of seamen, who are there- 
by driven into the clutches of ravenous publicans 
and sinners, by whom they are transferred to infa- 
mous crimps, when ‘cleaned out.”’ It is surpris- 
ing that such men should have no real interest in 
the commerce, or power, of a country of which they 
are thus made to become the outcasts? Such is 
the awful change which has recently taken place 
in this maritime nursery, although, in the words of 
the poet— 

‘“* Whig, radical, and tory all agree, 
England’s best bulwarks float upon the sea.” 
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There is certainly a ** fix’’ in this affair, and we 
do not well see the way out of it, except by giving 
good preliminaries into the charge of old Chronos. 
Ministers themselves have uttered such denuncia- 
tions against the obnoxious despotism of impress- 
ment, that it is not clear it will be again permitted 
in this country, however mitigated in form. Still 
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we naturally wish to know what substitute they 
propose in disturbing this *‘ sacred right vested in 
the prerogative ;*’ aad we would remind them that 
those who propose schemes, should consider whe- 
ther the consequences can produce the anticipated 
result. We are all aware that impressment has 
an obvious tendeney to destroy the means of its 
own supply, sinee it entails so many destructive 
moral evils on the nautic multitude. Besides en- 


- geadering a system,of general distrust, and rigor- 


ous confinement, its cost in guardos, rendezvous- 
houses, press-gangs, receiving-ships, tenders, 
crimps, and all their exeecrable accompaniments— 
together with the consequent desertions—was pro- 
bably greater daring the late wars than would have 
fairly hired, and amply remunerated, a sufficient 
number of volunteers and limited-service men for 
our fleets! Still, we repeat, our population has 
been too much scared by former dealings with 
them, to be yet ready for so desirable a consumma- 
tion as volunteering on a large scale; and the Sa- 
lus Regni is a consideration of such magnitude, 
that it ought to get the better of every secondary 
motive. 

The forms of government are as various as the 
circumstances of human affairs ; yet they all agree 
in establishing a supreme authority, in whom a 
right of governing the whole society is vested, for 
the good of the whole. To give them force and 
execution, every member is obliged to contribute, 
by performing every action, and by submitting to 
every restraint, that the eall of government re- 
quires. All maritime nations save America— 
whose hour has not yet arrived—have, under this 
understanding, resorted to compulsory means for 
manning their fleets; and all concur in the lawful- 
ness of thereby obtaining the services of a portion 
of the people to defend the lives and properties of 
the rest. Upon this evidently cogent principle 
there can be little demur, and the only care of a 
good government is, how to carry it out in the 
most gracious manner. ‘Two sets of partisans, 
however, have entered the arena with their gratui- 
tous assumptions. The one, composed of astute 
ultras, contend that impressment is no hardship at 
all; in fact, that the seamen—as with the old wo- 
man’s skinned eels—have got used to it till they 
really like it.* ‘The other class consists principal- 
ly of stolid newspaper readers and sickly sentimen- 
talists, who rabidly insist that there exists no abso- 
lute necessity for coercion, and that therefore it 
ought to be forthwith abolished. They are not 
aware of the magnitude of the question; and the 
difficulties of ‘‘ sed revocare gradum’’ never trou- 
bled their thoughts; while their tranchant style 
indicates more of self-esteem than knowledge. 

The case must, however, be gravely considered, 
whether the ruling cabinet be ochlocratic, demo- 
cratic, oligarchic, or aristocratic. There are no 
men so ill-used by their countrymen as British sail- 
ors: on returning home they are everywhere beset 
by the most voracious and profligate land-sharks 
of both sexes, whose interest it is to decoy them 
into habits of improvidence. This lamentable 
course was certainly connived at by the govern- 
ment, as favorable to the exigencies of the state ; 


* In a debate in the commons, when a gallant admiral 
defended impressment as having brought some distin- 
guished officers into the service, it was retorted that, al- 
though formerly many a kidnapped youth had become a 
wealthy planter in the colonies, no one could, therefore, 
consider kidenpping as the best way of breeding respecta- 
ble colonists. 
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who were thereby enabled to wring the labor of the 
victims by keeping them in a state of moral debase- 
ment. The system of impressment was looked 
upon as indispensable, and it could only be expect- 

to prevail, in a free country, with men who 
were made the slaves of irregular habits. The 
pretext for thus forcing seamen into the public ser- 
vice, and keeping them beyond what anything like 
necessity demanded, was emergency : but the prac- 
tice was extended to all cases, with a view thus 
summarily to obtain labor at a less price than if 
fairly bid for. This principle is at once iniquitous 
and unwise ; for whenever government or individ- 
uals contrive to purchase labor for less than its rea] 
value, the public has to make up the difference, 
and something more. A state may inadequately 
remunerate those it employs, and thereby keep 
down the amount of taxation; but the means of 
paying that taxation will be inevitably diminished 
in a greater proportion. 

It is not without concern we state our belief. 
from all appearances, that the volunteer system wil! 
inevitably prove insufficient for manning the fleet, 
for some time yet. It can hardly be expected that 
seamen should all at once become political econo- 
mists, and that any very large body of them wil! 
sacrifice the freedom from control, and superior im- 
mediate profits of a merchantman, for the restraint 
of a man-of-war, where the hazards of battle are 
accumulated on those of the sea, albéit they may 
glow with bravery and patriotism. Under this no- 
tion, however fallacious it may really be, the repug- 
nance may be no great discredit, and the reverse 
would be conduct against motive in the eyes of 
many. But although they naturally seek to serve 
where they consider themselves best remunerated, 
the principle cannot be established as an axiom re- 
quiring no further demonstration. Indeed, when 
the proper corrections are applied, poor Jack’s 
commercial advantages are rather apparent than 
real. The pay of an able seaman on board a mer- 
chantman varies from forty to fifty shillings per 
calendar month, and all told; and this is while he 
is actually serving, for when on shore from his 
voyages, he is out of pay. An able seaman in the 
navy has thirty-four shillings the /unar month, and 
this is continuous, with a certainty of promotion if 
he seeks it properly, prospect of prize-money, pen- 
sions for wounds and long service, and a view of 
mooring in Greenwich in his old age. 

In the dilemma before us, much may be effected 
by liberality, a goddess in greater respect with the 
ancients than among the moderns. The public in- 
terests would be more directly advanced by making 
the pay of its warriors keep closely in the wake of 
that so largely enjoyed by its whole-skinned civil- 
ians; nor can government show more good sense 
and good feeling than by adopting Lord Burghley’s 
advice—‘ Feed them well, and pay them with the 
most ; and then thou mayest boldly require service 
at their hands.’ This principle is at once vivific 
and vivacious ; ‘* Give me men,”’ said Cesar, ‘‘ and 
I will get money, and with money I will get men.”’ 
We hope we have already been instrumental in 
pointing out the means likely to bring about so de- 
sirable an end, as to make young seamen desirous 
of serving in the navy, and oblige the sweepings 
of Castle-rag and Wapping to accept the Chiltern 
hundreds , but as the single stroke of a hammer 
will not form an anchor, we have no reluctance to 
repeat the blow. ‘The discussion of so important a 
matter cannot but prove beneficial, however various 
may be the opinions and suggestions of those who 
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engage in it: provided always, that they proceed 
with good temper, and refrain from scurrilous epi- 
thets. 

In the first place, we would call upon the gov- 
ernment aud the merchants to combine in so righ- 
teous a cause ; and in order that full effect should 
follow their resolutions, we recommend that the 
treasury purse-strings shall be slackened, or eased 
off. This is a first condition in the equation ; and 
its further investigation will be facilitated by pro- 
bing and remodelling those Augean stables, the 
prize courts. To these, add limited service and 
adequate remuneration, and then our rulers will 
have properly played their parts during the time 
we are plunged in peace. 

Although the rearing of our seamen has not 
only been neglected, but the nurseries also impo- 
litically invaded, England, from the immensity of 
her commerce, still possesses a numerous and effi- 
cient stock of blue-jackets ; and is, in that respect, 
superior to the rival maritime states. It is true 
that the once profitable resource from watermen, 
coast packets, smacks, and what not, is all but cut 
off by the adoption of steam; yet we cannot but 
think that power will yet prove a wonderful 
increase of the nation’s preponderance. Letting 
science and energy speak for themselves in the 
question, we see that seamanship and nautical tact 
must ever be in requisition ; and those who think 
boiling water is to level all to the same physical 
pitch, were never on board a steamer when frisk- 
ing ina high sea. Here the difference between a 
grass-comber and a seaman is instantly apparent ; 
and the steady sea-legs of the latter, with his hab- 
itude to the passing occurrences, prove him almost 
to be born naiant, as the heralds say. When we 


consider the navigation of a ship, its necessary 
labor, and its gunnery practice, it is clear that 
three species of force are required in a man-of-war, 


viz., nautical, physical, and scientific. Now, 
though the two latter may be soon made, it is to 
the former that the casting die will be owing. 
Still we, more than any other nation, should bear 
in mind that strong active men can soon be schooled 
in nautic habits, and brought to acquit themselves 
as well in the after-guard and waist, and be as 
efficient in hauling upon a tack or sheet, or in 
running out a gun, as the best seaman afloat. As 
to the ABs, however, that most valuable class of 
her majesty’s subjects, we would fain see them so 
encouraged, that they would flock to the British 
ensign wherever it isexhibited. In trading phrase, 
though there is never a glut of those rough dia- 
monds, it is to be hoped that our wants will never 
exceed the means of supplying them ; and as it is 
an established axiom that demand regulates supply, 
it should be the incessant care of government to 
create new sources of demand to increase the sup- 
plies. This is sadly opposed to the dock-system, 
and other invasions of our legitimate nurseries, at 
a time when genuine policy demands enlarged 
employment for seafaring people. Look at the 
delays which have lately occurred in manning our 
ships, and ask what promise of promptness is 
afforded in wart Some of these, it is whispered, 
were only enabled to sail by the gratuitous bounty 
of the rich captains ; but we hold completing the 
complements of men-of-war by the application of 
private gifts, to be false to the public service ; 
since the poor officer may be accused of showing 
less zeal in raising men than the prodigal, the 
vain, and the inconsiderate. The state is bound to 
pay all the expenses of ordinary public purposes. 
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Admiral Griffiths sensibly remarks, ‘‘ The captain 
who has a fortune or is single, or to whom fifty or 
one hundred pounds is no object, by so expending 
it acquires an éclat which the poor man, or the 
captain oppressed with family, or even in debt, 
must either forego, or obtain this celebrity at the 
expense of his independence or family.” 

lhe triennially paying off of ships is both impo- 
litie and expensive ; for besides the abrupt dislo- 
cation of companies—who, after the drudgery of 
initiation, have become accustomed and attached 
to each other and to their ship—the rigging, sails, 
stores, and internal fittings suffer greatly. This 
might be easily and effectively altered for the bet- 
ter. The former paying of seamen while the top- 
sail sheets were in their hands, instead of when 
they came home, carried great sums of money 
from the country never to return, and caused great 
discontent among the families and creditors of the 

aid. 

4 The registry of seamen now in operation, though 
most unduly decried, is working its purpose well, 
and by it a vast infusion of young blood is brought 
into the commercial marine, in the shape of 
thousands of apprentices progressively merging 
into seamen. The form has been accused of 
repulsiveness, but so necessary an organization 
will not keep a man from sea-life who would be 
an acquisition to it. it is true that the mere reg- 
istering of men’s names in a book at the custom 
house can never man the navy; but who, except 
fools, ever thought or said it would? But itis a 
great step towards that end, and if rigorously and 
exactly kept, and every seaman be obliged to 
serve three years in the navy before he can recover 
pay from a merchant, he would enter on board a 
man-of-war the moment that his apprenticeship 
had expired; after which he might pursue his 
avocation without fear. All owe the state a ser- 
vice, and compulsion may be so regular as to be 
deprived of the attributes of force. The act, as 
far as it goes, is excellent; but it wants improve- 
ment, and that principally in the means of enfore- 
ing its conditions; and it should be extended to 
fishermen, droguers, watermen, riggers, carpen- 
ters, caulkers, pilots, sailmakers, and all who ply 
the waters. 

Among the classes here alluded to, many are 
so closely allied to the service, that they might 
very justly be required to come forward if required. 
There are, for instance, upwards of five thousand 
men, accustomed to discipline and drilled to arms 
and armed boats, in the coast guard employ. Our 
revenue cruizers and ocean-packets have crews of 
excellent men; and it would be good policy to 
man them more numerously. Fisheries, so greatly 
cultivated and protected by other maritime states, 
have been most improvidently neglected by our 
cabinets, who have passively suffered the Dutch, 
Hamburghers, and French, to pursue their occu- 
pation on our very shores. This remissness has 
been long censured, but without producing a deci- 
sive effect. Sir W. Monson lifted up his voice 
against it. ‘* The fishery,’’ said he, ‘‘ needs no 
discovery ; the experience of our neighbors having 
found it out and practised it since the year 1307, 
to their immeasurable wealth and our shame.” 
At the general peace of 1763, a plan was pre- 
sented to the admiralty by the lieutenants of the 
navy, for establishing a capital nursery of seamen. 
It was proposed to employ 250 sail of frigates and 
vessels in the Greenland fishery, to the amount 
of 125,000 tons; to be commanded by lieuten- 
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ants, having under them 1,500 petty officers, and 
17,000 seamen. ‘These were to be paid by gov- 
ernment, and subject to naval regulations ; and, as 
a farther encouragement, they were to be entitled 
to the same bounties and privileges as ships’ crews 
employed by the merchants on the same station. 
The prayer was not granted. 

In the palmy days of olden time, when the 
Thames was the great highway of London, the 
corps of watermen alone was a naval nursery ; but 
the multiplication of bridges and steamboats has 
put an end to the aquatic processions, water-tour- 
naments, and other river sports in which our 
ancestors delighted. Stow computes that there 
were as many as 2,000 boats in his time, that 
there were 40,000 men on the rolls of the water- 
men’s company, and that they could furnish 20,000 
men for the fleet. The number of free members 
of that worshipful community at present barely 
amounts to 4,000! Their confréres of the Trinity 
House of Deptford Strond, though of great utility 
to the pilotage, are more noted for excellent din- 
ners than for watching the “‘ good increase and 
maintenance of ships, and all kind of men traded 
and brought up by watercraft, most meet for her 
majesty’s marine service.’”’ We are, therefore, 
compelled to look into a]] quarters for manning the 
navy. 

Sanpuving inland counties furnishing a supply 
of landsmen to be seamanized, there are adverse 
opinions ; and it is very clear that the formal 
training of men to the working of a ship fora 
given period, does not make a maritime popula- 
tion, whatever numbers may be thus forced. True 
nautical adepts are created, not by the artificial 
labors of a government, but by the natural circum- 
stances of a country, and by the natural bent of 
ithe national industry. Hence the positive amount 
-of the numbers of our coast population and of 
those whose occupations are upon the sea, is that 
which constitutes us essentially a maritime peo- 

le ; and it follows, that the largest actual num- 

r of individuals habitually accustomed to the 
sea, and acquainted with it to the same extent of 
science and practice as its neighbors, will always 
be the superior maritime power. 

But though this conscription-training will not 
solely conduce to naval supremacy, it may become 
a powerful aid to the measures of government, and 
should therefore be diligently looked to. The 
able seamen, like certain fluids, are certain to find 
their own level; and where there is good pay, 
good food, and good treatment they will most 
abound. Although in time of peace they may 
seem rare, yet in a war, in which no commissions 
should be issued to privateers, they may probably 
be raised in any desirable numbers. The ordina- 
ries add largely to the physical strength of a ship’s 
company; and though the after-guard and waist 
are not the most favorable stations for improve- 
ment, and their constituents are usually content to 
continue as Gibeonites, yet are numbers of good 
seamen reared therein. Indeed, with all the self- 
sufficiency of the burr-throated men in supposing 
they only can produce the genuine tars, we have 
known some of the very primest of the genus to 
have been grown in the tops of our men-of-war. 
Landsmen appears to be an inappropriate designa- 
tion for a very useful class of men, who are sup- 
posed to have a little experience of the mariner’s 

eeraft, and indeed the rating was unknown to our 
‘Bavy till the mutiny at Spithead. The coast 
‘towns will afford the best supply of these ; but we 


do not see why the inland counties might not fur- 
nish a quota-of able-bodied young men, according 
to their just proportion of the nation’s demand. 
Boys should be received as a matter of course, for 
though the merchant apprentices will form the 
substantial nursery, numbers of most useful sub- 
jects are reared and schooled in the fleets. Those 
who have witnessed the beneficial alteration which 
a few months’ kind treatment, regular habits, and 
good food have made on some of the youths 
brought into ships, would smile at an order issued 
by the late Board of Admiralty that no boys who 
did not weigh ninety-eight pounds were eligible to 
serve in the ordinary. this sage decree, the 
solemnity of rescinding mast-heading, and two or 
three other well-meant sallies, appear more like 
jokes than enactments. The welfare of nautic 
children, however, has been attended to in other 
oo No fewer than 63,000 lads have been 
urnished to the navy within the last seventy 
years by the marine society alone; and those 
yielded by the Greenwich schools are of a very 
superior caste. At all events let all classes be 
healthy, vigorous, and cheerful; and as much as 
possible a contrast to the detestable quota men of 
Mr. Pitt. 

The two last classes require a word or two. A 
conscription—if the term may be used—might 
extend over the whole empire, and be equally 
constitutional with the militia draughting. It 
might touch all between the ages of fifteen and 
forty-five, and be binding for five, seven, or ten 
years, according to an act of legislature. Previ- 
ously to being sent on board sez-going ships, 
these levies might be quartered in guard-ships, 
depots, or established naval asyla, and there gain 
a first step in their future duties by being drilled 
into habits of regularity and obedience. Here they 
should be brought to be handy in mess-arrange- 
ments, managing the hammocks and clothes, row- 
ing, swimming, exercising great guns and smal! 
arms, and other varieties of duty, by which a man 
may commence his nautical career a better seaman 
than many of the land-hopping waisters have ended 
theirs. It is notorious that many of these have 
merely flourished or wrung swabs for years, and that 
the flatness of a reef-knot and its advantages over 
an unjamming granny have been Heathen-Greek to 
them. There is a pretty obvious reason for this, 
which may be overcome ; raw hands do not Jearn 
at sea, because they hesitate about acknowledging 
their inferiority. We think that every one afloat 
may easily be taught the common duties, and 
therefore ought to be. Some no doubt will be 
heavy enough in hand, but the willing and clever 
may be pushed according to their merits. It may 
be trite, but not the less true, that man is a rea- 
soning animal; a sailor being admitted to be a 
man, it follows that he must not be treated as one 
without thought. Among other branches of im- 
parted instruction, the rudiments of general educa- 
tion ought therefore not,to be neglected. Under 
such treatment the character of a good man will 
develop itself rapidly, as he begins to learn, and 
finds that he can make himself useful in the duty 
of a ship; and a benevolent officer must experi- 
ence the greatest gratification from such daily 
improvement. In thus treating some Cornish 
peasants, in the early part of the revolutionary 
war, Lord Exmouth is said to have laid out with 
them in person on the yards, to overcome the 
awkward timidity of first attempts aloft. 





Under such training and proper treatment, 
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together with the coordinates of limited service, | 
increased pay, pay and earned pension while 
serving, and a just share of prize-money, would 
our navy be enabled to meet impending emer- 
encies. So happy a consummation would be 
Ciecly furthered by giving the worn-out some 
chance of sharing the amenities of civil life, by 
appointing discharged veterans, as we have here- 
tofore advocated, to most of the subordinate situa- 
tions about the dock-yards and admiralty offices. 
Navy slops, flags, and bedding might be assigned 
to seainen’s widows and orphans ; and there is no 
sound reason why this class should not furnish our 
hospitals and large establishments with matrons, 
nurses, and confidential servants. How many 
hundreds of appointments, such as porters of naval 
establishments, tide-waiters, glut-men, messen- 
gers, watchmen, and the like, are now profligately 

iven to the basest of parliamentary trucklers! 
Cader our diminished sources of obtaining men, it 
is more imperative to improve the means which 
are left; and if government has experienced the 
wisdom and economy of trusting to its own estab- 
lishments for building ships and manufacturing its 
proper cables, blocks, rope, engines, and biscuit, 
surely they should also seek to secure the vital 
springs, without which their floating castles are 
nought. While thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands are liberally flung to the whole-skin classes, 
can there be any hesitation as to the claims of the 
navy? We trust the nation will not lose, by pur- 
blind measures, the ‘‘ bread’’ of those capable of 
all endurance and labor under all circumstances ; 
and whose duty is continuous, 


By day, by night—blow high, blow low— 
Through tropic heat, and polar snow— 
Cut off from almost every tie 
That soothes or sweetens life ; 
The tender look, the beaming eye, 
Of parent, child and wife ; 
From home—from flowers—from fragrant fields— 
And all the charms which nature yields. 


There are not a few who—* bad luck to ’em”’ 
—predict the waning of our naval supremacy, and 
are prone to consider our case as parallel to those 
of a few noted commercial cities of other times ; 
but they are certainly out of their reckoning. It 
is true that the territory of England is purely 
insular, and looks rather small when compared 
with the over-against continent ; yet it is of suffi- 
cient magnitude and resources to give even terri- 
torial strength. Tyre, Sidon, Venice, and Genoa, 
therefore afford no clue to any prediction as to our 
preponderance. England has a commerce which 
maintains its flag, and a flag which protects its 
commerce ; our internal elements of trade have 
enlarged our maritime enterprise, and our mari- 
time enterprise has produced wealth. A reasona- 
ble proportion of this wealth must be applied to 
support our marine, and on the marine will depend 
our means of acquiring more ; for bear in mind 
that our command of the ocean is the only safe- 
guard against invasion, as well as the engine of 
making war a distant evil, so that the actual mis- 
eries of warfare have been unknown to our soil for 
many generations. 

People of England, whether of the conservative 
or destructive divisions, look to your fleet! Let 
hot your consiitution—that proudest development 
of the combined and progressive wisdom of man— 
be shaken, nor your mighty means frittered away, 
by listening to the little conceptions of little men ! 
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EMIGRANTS FROM AFRICA. 


Amone the many schemes agitated, and experi- 
ments tried, for the civilization of Western and 
Central Africa, emigration from thence to our West 
India colonies has been a prominent and certainly 
the most feasible one, and it was conceived that the 
advantages of emigration would be manifested— 

Firstly. Affording to the native Africans the 
means of becoming acquainted with the arts, manu- 
factures, habits, and customs of civilized society, 
and who, on returning to their own country, could 
disseminate the information gained. 

Secondly. Supply a succession of laborers for 
the British colonial plantations, who, by their ex- 
ertions and example, might stimulate the sluggish 
peasantry of the West Indies to industrious habits. 

And lastly. By creating new and artificial wants 
in the African’s breast, raise him above the level 
of his savage and, in many cases, brutal existence, 
and open a vast entrepét for the admission of Eu- 
ropean manufactures into Africa, to supply the 
wants thus created. 

Demerara, Jamaica, and Trinidad first boldly 
took the field in this adventure ; established agents 
at Sierra Leone, and sought, by means of small 
vessels, to convey emigrants to their respective 
colonies. A partial success attended their primary 
efforts ; but as the novelty wore off the charm 
ceased, and the tide of emigration rapidly dimin- 
ished. Fresh difficulties arose to exertion ; 
the scheme commenced to flag, and being found 
more expensive than profitable, was almost aban- 
doned. However, an application made to govern- 
;ment for countenance and support met with a 
prompt and favorable reply from the enlightened 
secretary for the colonies, who, entering calmly 
but decidedly into the views of the planters, took 
measures to release them from their dilemma and 
conduct with vigor their plans. 

Three large and well-appointed transports, of 
400 or 500 tons, were chartered by government, 
the colonies guaranteeing to pay their expenses. 
A lieutenant of the navy and a surgeon were ap- 
pointed to each vessel, a general agent established 
at Sierra Leone, and acts passed in that colony to 
facilitate and protect emigration. Despite the pro- 
phetic threatening of one party, the canting sym- 
pathy and secret opposition of another, and the 
cheese-paring grumbling of those who asserted that 
the West India proprietors had already derived too 
much benefit from government, the noble secretary 
kept on his steady firm course, convinced that the 
prospect—no matter how distant—of shedding 
some light upon the benighted nations of Africa, 
was too grand and too glorious to be hastily aban- 
doned; and Lord Stanley set such engines into 
operation as must, in all human calculation, not 
only promote, but insure, if practicable, the suc- 
cess of African emigration, and most assuredly, as 
a consequence, African civilization. 

In January, 1843, the Arabian, Glen Huntley, 
and Senator, transports, arrived at Sierra Leone, 
and the task of procuring emigrants commenced. 
It would appear this arrangement of the vessels 
coming together proved injudicious ; for whether 
it was that the minds of the natives became uncer- 
tain which colony to choose, or they were not pre- 
pared for the change of country, or that apathy, in- 
nate to all Africans, proved too great to counterpoise 
the exertion required for emigration, but few can- 
didates offered themselves for Demerara, Jamaica, 
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or Trinidad ; and after a long delay, and valuable 
time wasted, not more than 100 youths embarked 
for the colonies. These, however, were valuable 
subjects ; educated in the public schools, and en- 
lightened by the information they acquired, at once 
they saw the vast advantages of more civilized and 
important colonies than Sierra Leone, where their 
existence might be frittered away, and their knowl- 
edge buried, with little profit to themselves or to 
others ; and they have had no cause to repent their 
removal from the confined and limited field of their 
native land to the rising colonies they selected as 
their future homes. 

Towards the middle of July, and again, un- 
luckily, within one week of each other, the trans- 
ports returned to Sierra Leone, the Senator bring- 
ing twelve delegates from Trinidad, who proceeded 
to visit their countrymen in the different liberated 
African settlements ; and by pointing out the prac- 
tical examples they presented in themselves, relat- 
ing the naked truths of the excellence of the colony 
they had visited, the high rate of wages, the facility 
of procuring employment, and the many induce- 
ments for an industrious man to emigrate, suc- 
ceeded in procuring some 90 Africans to accom- 
pany them to Trinidad. The Glen Huntley was, 
however, more successful, or her destination proved 
a more desirable location, for upwards of 150 em- 
barked in her for Jamaica; but in December, 130 
Kroomen proceeded to Demerara—a race of labor- 
ers admirably suited for that colony, from their 
former and native occupations, as being accustomed 
to work up the rivers, to act as sailors and boat- 
men, ship and store porters, and in such capacities 
as to prove them far more serviceable and active 
than the Creole blacks.* 

The most difficult obstacle to overcome in African 
emigration is the natural and indomitable indolence 


* According to the present arrangement considerable 
delay takes place, and much valuable time is lost, by the 
transports conveying emigrants to the West Indies, and 
returning to Africa empty. With difficulty can three 
voyages be accomplished in the year. The most rapid 

ssage was made by the Senator sailing from Sierra 

ne the 4th of August, and taking a second departure 
on the 22d of November following ; the dead beat from 
“ West Indies to Africa occupying at least 40 to 44 

ays. 

ne steamer, judiciously managed, could easily com- 
plete the work of three sailing vessels, and at a lower 
cupeney ; for she might proceed to England from the West 
Indies with freight, and bring freight from thence to 
Africa ; nor is it necessary to confine her to one colony, as 
she would be available for all the British colonies, leaving 
her emigrants en route at their respective destinations. 


The time required would be— 

Africa to the West Indies. ....... 18 days. 

In the West Indies. .......... 16 “ 

Returning direct to Sierra Leone. . . . . 20 “ 
54 “ 


At Sierra Leone, embarking emigrants. . 16 “ 


Africa to West Indies—second rip... . 18 “ 


88 “ 

Say 90 days for two voyages. The policy of goin 
from’ the West Indies to England with’ freight om be 
much better explained by others more experienced in 
mercantile affairs and in steam navigation than I presume 
to consider myself to be. I merely offer a crude and ve 
imperfect suggestion, which can easily be made practi- 
cable by those interested in the present emigration and 
civilization project. 





of the African. Throughout all Africa, Daddy— 
the familiar and general soubriquet for the native 
—delights in doing nothing ; to hie in his hammock 
all day while Mammy works—to have somebody to 
fetch him ** water, a pipe, bacey, and fire-tick,” 
is a luxury to which the boy swinging on a gate 
and chewing fat bacon was nothing. To listen to 
the monotonous drowsy hum of some kindred Spirit, 
some equally idle, good-for-nothing Daddy, is hea- 
ven upon earth—the nigger’s paradise ; and, jn- 
deed, Mammy, in some degree, emulates the dolce 
Sar niente of her lord and truly master ; for she 
will dose from sunrise to sunset over a basket of 
oranges, a calabash of foofoo, or salt fish, or palm 
wine, provided she be furnished with a friendly 
pipe and an untiring gossip. The notion which 
the African holds of the industry and enterprise of 
Europeans is most characteristically illustrated by 
the following well-known anecdote :— 

** What a fool de white man is,’’ says Daddy ; 
**he come to nigger country to work all day and 
sweat like a jackeramass for his schild—he catch 
fever and die, cause he want to make money for his 
schild, Black man savey better—he sit down 
softly, softly, and do noting; and him sell his 
schild, and make money of him.”’ 

The liberated Africans of Sierra Leone are by no 
means so numerous as are generally imagined, and 
will not afford an ample stock for emigranis. The 
return may be about 35,000, of all sexes, ages, and 
conditions, and are nearly distributed as follows in 
the liberated African settlements :— 


Males. * Females. 
Wellington. . . . 2683 . . 2436 
Waterloo .. . . 4517 . . 3413 
Murray... . . 4024 . . 3883 
a ek 
Freetown (the capital) 3560 . . 4522 





Total, . 19,316 16,648 

If even the entire of this number were suited for 
able and active emigrants, and all willing to pro- 
ceed to the West Indies, the total would fall far 
short of the laborers necessary to cultivate the fer- 
tile and Juxuriant island of Trinidad alone, to say 
nothing of our other valuable colcnies. 

The Kroomen, now embarking in some numbers, 
afford the cheering hope that not alone among the 
liberated Africans at Sierra Leone are we to look 
for emigrants, or base our prospect of getting labor- 
ers from the captured slavers. When once the 
spirit of enterprise becomes thoroughly dissemi- 
nated through Western Africa, and the black man 
sees a golden reward inthe distance, a change may 
come o'er the spirit of his dream, and the scheme 
peer to assist the already impoverished West 

ndians, prove the means of shedding the light of 
truth, the blessings of religion, the comforts of 
civilization, the advantages of peace, and—though 
last, not least—the elevating, from the present de- 
moralized and idolatrous state, the numerous and 
mighty nations of Western and Central Africa ; 
and hand down to posterity, with honor far beyond 
that of the greatest conquerors, the name of the 
illustrious and able statesman who, having once put 
his shoulder to the wheel, ceased not to labor until 


TY | there was a prospect of the good and mighty end 


being achieved, if not in his day, at least at no 
very distant period. 
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From the United Service Magazine—Editorial. 
WAR WITH AMERICA. 


Whatever aspect the state of our relations with 
the United States may have hitherto worn, it has 
now assumed a garb barely ample enough to con- 
ceal from even any short-seeing government, the 
not to be mistaken fact, that the United States, led 
on by the truckling spirit which we have ever 
evinced in our political dealings with them, and 
taking, as they are almost justified in doing, this 
indecision on our parts as a proof of disinclination, 
or want of ability, to maintain our honor or the 
integrity of our just rights, have now taken up the 
high ground we ourselves should have maintained 
in the present point of difference between the two 
powers, and have determined, at all hazards, to 
have recourse to the ‘last appeal,’’ rather than 
submit their case to the arbitration of an impartial 
umpire. 

To any one who has reflected on, or made him- 
self acquainted with the state of our relations with 
the United States, from the period of the ill-judged 
peace of 1814, to the moment when the north- 
eastern boundary question, and other points at 
issue, were arranged so unsatisfactorily for us; 
it can hardly have eseaped observation, that the 
tone of all our dealings with that republic has been 
characterized on their part by a spirit of effrontery 
and bullying, on ours by knuckling under to their 
demands, their insults and unflinching provoca- 
tions. More ‘ casus belli’? have been offered to 
England by the Americans within the last twenty 
years; more aggressions gone unpunished ; more 
provoeatives to hostility given, than were ever 
offered by one power or tolerated by another. 

If we are now plunged into all the horrors and 
expenditures of a war, (and that it will be no 
“little war’’ we are assured,) who can say but 
that we have brought it upon our own heads, by 
our pusillanimity in allowing ourselves again and 
again to be over-reached and bullied by Yankee 
cunning and effrontery. 

If we had at first taken a firm stand on ground 
which we knew to be tenable by unalienable and 
just right, and had at once refused to permit a 
shadow of doubt to be raised upon our perfect claim 
to the territories in dispute, which we have done 
by offering to allow the claims to be decided by 
arbitration, then should we have saved ourselves 
all chances of incurring a bloody and expensive 
war, and endangering the peace of the world, as 
will be the case, if hostilities break out between 
the two powers, 

In favor of such an event it can certainly be 
said, that to teach the United States a severe les- 
son now, will be to save for the future a great 
amount of aggression on the American continent, 
and show them at once, that Europe is so far inter- 
ested in the new world discovered, and peopled 
by herself, as to feel justified in interfering with 
any power of that continent forming such gigantic 
schemes of self-aggrandizement : and also that she 
has a moral right (as a mother over children) to 
convince younger powers that political honesty 
and the law of nations must be recognized in every 
quarter of the globe which pretends to humanity 
or civilization. 

If on the first mooting, or rather at the renewal 
of the verata questio of the Oregon territory, we 
had taken that firm stand which we were justified 
in doing, and made known our determination to 
insist upon our rights, we should have settled the 
question at once ; but in allowing ourselves to be 





‘*done’’ by Yankee cunning, in the settlement 
of the north-eastern boundary, and leaving our 
stronger claim to Oregon, an open question, we 
have laid ourselves open to the consequences which 
have ensued; and thus given a greater show of 
right to our pugnacious neighbors, in their de- 
mands for more slices of British territory. 

Let us only look at a few of the points connected 
with this case, in which they show themselves in 
their true colors. Throwing aside the indisputa- 
ble claims of prior discovery and possession ; having 
allowed that a doubt rested on our claims, by sanc- 
tioning a treaty which left it undecided so many 
years, thus allowing, and how unadvisedly, the 
doubt to exist, throwing aside all this, what is the 
position the United States have resolved on main- 
taining in this affair? 

In defiance of treaties, in opposition to conven- 
tions and their passed word, they now repudiate 
all the doubts they may originally have entertained 
of the perfect — of their title ; and, setting at 
nought the common laws of honor, as well as of po- 
litical honesty, they absolutely have the audacity to 
argue, ‘* What our fathers may have said or done, 
is not binding to us; the views they entertained 
were erroneous; the treaties they formed, therefore, 
void. It is for us to amend all this, and enforce 
our claims in spite of everything; since public 
feeling is with us, public feeling is against the 
British ; against everything like honor or honesty ; 
to ‘ go ahead !’”’ 

In this very maxim, the motto, indeed, of the 
American people, how true to their nature it is, 
that in adapting David Crocket’s advice to their 
own less exceptionable ideas, they content them- 
selves with omitting the first part, since it would 
hardly agree with their acts or principles. Hear 
the colonel— 


** See all clear before you ; then go ahead.” 


The appearance of affairs the other side of the 
Atlantic, must have long ere this attracted the at- 
tention of our government ; nor is it a moment too 
soon to cast a wary eye at the doings of the pow- 
erful neighbor of Canada. It is rather extraordi- 
nary that although France and ourselves are al- 
ways on the alert and alarm if any European power 
(including the one and other) shows the slightest 
intention of making a grab at a few miles of terri- 
tory to which it may have taken a faney, yet the 
wholesale seizures (perpetrated and intended) by 
Brother Jonathan, of vast territories, rich and fer- 
tile, and belonging to other and weaker powers, is 
regarded with the most perfect apathy, and is 
scarcely considered worthy the attention of Euro- 
pean governments. 

It is impossible but to admire the tremendous re- 
sults of the cunning and diplomacy of this republic, 
which creeping on insidiously and by degrees, and 
treating with perfect contempt what we in Europe 
may say or think of their doings, are slowly but 
surely adding to its already enormous extent of 
territory ; swallowing in its capacious maw, tracts 
of land large enough for empires, getting an ap- 
petite for these monster feasts by the anteprandial 
incentive of respectable slices of British territory, 
to which our weak and foolish opposition served 
only as so much sauce, to make them go down the 
more glibly. 

But if Jonathan swallows Texas as a luncheon, 
he may well wonder what dish will be big enough 
for his dinner. California and Mexico will perhaps 
suit his palate, and there is little doubt but that 
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one of these days, he will sup off the easily digest- 
ed cold joint of Canada, and the other British pos- 
sessions in North America. 

Bat inordinate appetites are often doomed to re- 
pletion, and being freely indulged wear out and 
reduce the bodies they are intended to support. 
And so we think it will prove with the transatlan- 
tie gourmand; unless some well-disposed medico 
steps in with a timely emetic, to make him dis- 
gorge the indigestible masses, and thus rescue the 
frame from the effects of the certain reaction. 

Oae good point about him is, that he does not 
make the least pretence to abstemiousness, and 
openly avows that sooner or later all North Am- 
eriea, and no little share between the tropics, with 
all the West Indian Islands, must, in the natural 
course of events and Americo-Saxon supremacy on 
that continent, fall into his ready jaws. And this 
we believe he will do his best to accomplish. 

For our parts, Canada has generally been said 
to be of no value. The absurdity of this scarcely 
requires refutation. The simple fact of its being 
the means of carrying off a great portion of our 
surplus population, the supplies it can afford us, in 
times of extremity, of corn, timber, &c., to say 
nothing of its territorial value, are no slight argu- 
ments as to the propriety of its retention as a col- 
ony. But at all events it will hardly be a good 
precedent or example, to allow one of our largest 
colonies to slip through our fingers. 

In her colonies lies England’s strength ; and 
though the resources of Canada are not as yet suf- 
ficiently brought out, it is far too valuable not to 
take some steps to place it in a position of securi- 
ty; exposed as it is in every way, to the aggres- 
sive attempts of an unscrupulous neighbor in time 
of peace, and in war to the invasion of a formida- 
ble adversary. 

To defend Canada, great difficulties will be en- 
countered, as the country consists of little besides 
bare and extended frontier, (with the exception of 
part of Canada East.) and therefore a continuous 
chain of fortified posts must be established, to pro- 
tect all its exposed points. Excepting Quebec, 
hardly anything worthy the name of a fort exists ; 
although there are many most advantageous points 
for their erection. ‘Thus Montreal, Kingston, and 
Toronto, are almost wholly without defence, and 
Awherstburg, the key to Western Canada and the 
Lakes, merely by a wretched redoubt. 

Our navy on the Lakes consists of some four or 
five worthless steamers, whilst the merchant 
steamers of the United States, easily convertible 
into a most formidable armament, amount to be- 
tween fifty and sixty. 

We have no organized militia along our frontier, 
while on the other side, each State could furnish 
an overwelming force of most respectable efficien- 
ey. The hundreds of Indians who might be organ- 
ized into a most valuable force, are suffered to die 
off like rotten sheep, instead of being converted 
into a military force, which would be at the same 
time most economical, and of the greatest service 
to the colony. 

The few thousand regular troops at present in 
Canada, are of course merely intended to supply 
the necessary garrisons. They are insufficient 
even for this, and in case of sudden hostilities, 
there is literally no disposable force of any descrip- 
tion, which could be made available to meet an 
emergency. 

Although Canada may be said to have been al- 
ways in a disturbed state, up to the period when 





Lord Metcalfe assumed the reins of government, 
yet no provision was or has been made to guard 
against internal commotion. The militia remains 
in its disorganized and useless state, nor are there 
enough of efficient arms in the colony to put into 
their hands if their services were required. In 
glancing at the defences of Canada, commencing 
with Quebec, we may safely leave that fortress in 
the hand of an efficient garrison ; for no force the 
Americans are capable of bringing into the field 
could reduce it, unless seconded by a powerful na- 
val armament, and with the command of the St. 
Lawrence—without this its supplies could not be 
cut off. 

Proceeding up the St. Lawrence, which river, in 
ease of invasion, must always be the main seat of 
war, no exposed points present themselves, since 
no towns of any magnitude are met with, until we 
reach the mouth of the Sorel or Richelieu river; 
for the communication of the river could be inter- 
rupted only by means of armed vessels on its wa- 
ters, whiek as long as Quebec remains in our hands 
would be impracticable. 

Reaching the mouth of the Richelieu, at Sore!, 
we find the first point at all valuable or vulnerable; 
for the possession of this place by the enemy would 
be a great source of annoyance to the rich country 
on the south side of the St. Lawrence, known as 
the Eastern Townships. Moreover, it would 
leave open to the enemy the communication with 
their own line, and form the point d’appui, from 
whence they could operate on the Richelieu and 
St. Lawrence. Sorel should at once be placed in 
a respectable posture of defence, as also 5S: 
Charles ; and Chambly, which is a most important 

rotection to Montreal. Indeed this point, St. 

ohn's and Isle aux Noix, are the keys to the cap- 
ital of the province, and form the frontier line of 
defence to this important town, and the navigation 
and communication of the Ottawa and St. Law- 
rence. 

Montreal itself is undefended, save by a smal! 
work on the Island of St. Helens, and possesses no 
fortifications of any description. It isa question for 
engineers whether it is at al] capable of defence ; 
the heights in its rear being too distant to cover 
completely the town, and presenting great obsta- 
cles to their being crowned with works of any 
magnitude, which would involve an enormous ex- 
penditure in their construction. The better plan 
for its defence would be the employment ef float- 
ing batteries on the river, either of steamers or 
gun-hoats—the latter to be propelled by the screw. 
This would effectually check any attack from the 
other side, save by a regular naval armament ; and 
to secure this, the command of the St. Lawrence 
and Sorel rivers must be gained. Although in 
itself defenceless, Montreal, covered by the works 
on the Richelieu, by Chambly, Isle aux Noix and 
La Yroirie, and the St. Lawrence in our hands, 
need dread no attacks; but from this point to 
Kingston, the navigation of the river could be im- 
peded by the enemy, and the most important com- 
munication cut off between the eastern and western 
divisions of the province, 

Along the points where the waters of the St. 
Lawrence form the boundary between Canada and 
the United States, the construction of a chain of 
Martello towers, each mounting a heavy gun, 
would be found a most efficient protection to the 
navigation of the river, and would also check the 
marauding incursions, which may always be ex- 
pected, from the lawless people of the frontier 
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On this extensive and exposed line the employment 
of armed Indians vache ae be of great service ; as 
from the nature of the ground and the species of 
hostility to be dreaded, they would be more adapted 
to its defence, than detached posts of regular 
troops, who are not able to move with such celeri- 
ty and despatch, from one point to another. The 
$t, Lawrence defended, the line of the Ottawa 
will be in no danger; but still the important post 
of Bytown should not be overlooked, covering as 
it does the line of the Rideau canal, and at this 
point the destruction of the series of locks on the 
canal, would involve most disastrous results on the 
commercial intercourse between Eastern and 
Western Canada. 

What degree of defence would be necessary to 
protect this canal, it is difficult to enter upon ; but 
we have seen how, in time of peace, a sympathizing 
neighbor has considered the destruction of the 
locks of canals as of no little importance ; and 
when it is no difficult matter for a small body of 
the enemy to surprise and destroy at once the ad- 
vantages derived from the navigation of the canal, 
it would not be unwise to provide at the different 
locks, a protected work, such as a block-house, 
with a sufficient force to prevent a disaster of this 
nature. 





From the United Service Magazine. 
CUBA——HAVANA——AND SLAVERY. 


As connected with that interesting question, 
Slavery, in all its bearings, a brief review of Cuba 
—the largest and most powerful colony in the 
West Indies, into which some 15,000 slaves are 
annually imported, whose planters bid fair to soon 


compete with our British colonists, and supply our 
markets with sugar—will tend to show how hollow 
Spain has been in all her promises and apparent 
efforts to suppress the slave trade ; how needlessly 
we have filled her exhausted treasury with bribes 
to render her merciful ; and how futile will be our 
attempt to blockade the coast of Africa, unless we 
take vigorous measures to render Spain honest, 
and compel the government of that country to, in 
trath and deed, abolish the slave trade, and ter- 
minate in her colonies slavery. 

So well regulated is the police of Cuba, that not 
a single Negro can be landed on its shores without 
the knowledge or permission of the captain-gene- 
ral. For this permission he receives a fee of 10 
dollars per Negro, which, on the average of 15,000 
annual importations, forms the very large addition 
to his income, of 150,000 dollars. General Tacon, 
who was governor from June, 1834, till April, 
1838, is known to have expended the greatest part, 
if not the whole, of the fees he derived from this 
source in ornamental improvements of Havana and 
its vicinity, from which he had no pecuniary bene- 
fit whatever. During the time he swayed the rule 
in Havana, about 60,000 Africans were imported, 
and his having expended the whole of the emolu- 
ments, amounting to the large sum of 600,000 dol- 
lars, in public improvements, is a satisfactory 
proof that, in conniving at the slave-trade, and in 
exacting a fee for so doiag, he was actuated by no 
selfish considerations. In this he was honorably 
distinguished from his predecessors, who not only 
appropriated to themselves, as part of the legiti- 
mate emoluments of their office, the feeS arising 
out of the slave trade, but were so amenable to the 
influence of money as to make no scraple of 
screening from punishment the most atrocious 
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criminals, provided they could offer a bribe suffi- 
ciently high. 

Till the time Tacon became captain-general, 
robberies, assassinations, and crimes of every kind 
were rife in Havana ; the-perpetrators well know- 
ing that, as long as they had money to bribe, they 
were safe from punishment ; but Tacon soon caused 
a rapid and sanatory change to take place. Ener- 
getic and indefatigable in their detection, he pun- 
ished criminals with a certainty and severity that 
knew of no remission ; and by doing so, he, in an 
incredibly short time, effected such an. improve- 
ment, that even throughout the whole island crimes 
against the person were almost unheard of ; and in 
the city of Havana, where it had been unsafe to 
go out on foot after dark, and where robberies 
were often committed in the street in open day, 
there was now perfect security at all hours of the 
night. 

"rauds on the revenue also, which had been 
carried on to a great extent, were speedily detected 
and punished by this energetic officer; and, in 
fact, social crime of every degree was followed so 
certainly, during the whole period of his govern- 
ment, by such prompt and severe punishment, that 
latterly it seemed as if no temptation were strong 
enough to call it into existence. To this wise and 
laudable policy the African slave trade alone formed 
a grand exception. That unhallowed traffic, on 
the contrary, received a great additional stimulus 
from the regulations made by Tacon with regard 
to it. Instead of leaving the price paid for conni- 
vance to be regulated solely by the cupidity of the 
governor and his subordinates, on the one hand, 
and the fears of the slave dealers, on the other, he 
fixed the whole amount at 1 ounce, or 17 dollars ; 
ten of which were to go to the governor, and the rest 
amongst the subordinates. In this way a security 
and apparent legality was given to the transactions 
of the slave dealers, which they never previously 
possessed ; and the consequence was, that the 
number of annual importations rose rapidly from 
10,000 to 15,000, and it has continued more or less 
ever since. 

From the line of conduct pursued by Tacon, it 
is very evident he did not consider the slave trade 
in the light of a truly criminal pursuit, and that his 
private instructions must have been rather to 
encourage than to suppress it. He promptly and 
rapidly put down all other crimes, and even venial 
frauds on the revenue, with a celerity and effi- 
cieney almost incredible; and the slave trade 
alone, the most easily reached, was allowed to be 
carried on, not only with impunity, but so fostered 
and protected, as to increase by fifty per cent. the 
number of its annual importations. ‘The only key 
to his conduct is to be found in the supposition 
that it was regulated by secret instructions from 
his own government ; had these instructions been 
to suppress the trade, it could not have lasted a 
day—it could not have been carried on at all. 
These facts prove that it is ridiculous to say Spain 
could not put down the slave trade—at least as far - 
as Cuba is concerned. Let us now turn to what 
claims England has on the Spanish government to. 
make her do so. 

In 1816, the Spanish government, in a solemn 
treaty, declared its conviction of the injustice and 
inhumanity of the slave trade. On the 23d of 
September, 1817, His Most Catholic Majesty, in 
consideration of 400,000/., paid as an equivalent 
by Great Britain, ratified a treaty, proclaiming 
that the slave trade should cease throughout all the 
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dominions of Spain on the 30th of May, 1820, and 
that it should not afterwards be lawful for any 
Spanish subject to purchase slaves for the purpose 
of ¢ carrying on the slave trade upon any pretext, or 
in any way whatever. Accordingly, in December 
of the same year, his most Catholic majesty is- 
sued a royal order, prohibiting all Spanish subjects 
from resorting to the coast of Africa for the pur- 
chasing of slaves after May, 1820; declaring that 
all blacks so brought should be made free at the 
first port in the Spanish dominions at which they 
might arrive, and the vessel confiscated ; that the 
captain, and all others concerned, should be pun- 
ished with ten years’ imprisonment in the Philip- 
pine Islands ; and enjoining all viceroys and presi- 
dents to watch over this sovereign determination, 
and to see its injunctions complied with, and ite 
provisions strictly carried into execution. 

In 1821, M. Bardaxi, the then Spanish minister, 
assured our minister, Mr. Harvey, that strict orders 
had been issued to all Spanish authorities to 
enforce compliance with the treaty of 1817. Since 
then, the successive ministers of Spain—Martinez 
de la Rosa, Evanesto, San Miguel, Zeacle Bermu- 
dez, the Duke of Infantado, M. Salugon, M. Calo- 
marde, cum multis aliis, down to the present time 
—have all given the British government similar 
assurances ; all have insisted on their own good 
faith, and on the ardent love of philanthropy by 
which they have been actuated in their endeavors 
to comply with the stipulations of the treaties made 
with us for the purpose of putting down the slave 
trade; all have declared that the most rigid in- 
structions have been issued to all the authorities 
under the crown to enforce compliance with the 
law, and to search after and punish in the most 
exemplary manner all who are in any way con- 
nected with this most iniquitous traffic. So much, 
then, for the conduct of the Spanish ministers on 
this subject ; but it is a remarkable circumstance 
that all these orders and instructions, which they 
assert to have been so constantly issued, seem to 
have been, as far at least as the island of Cuba is 
concerned, a complete dead letter; and, indeed, in 
some instances, to have been openly and publicly 
contravened ; for notwithstanding that the date at 
which the slave trade should altogether cease, had 
been postponed, by a concession on the part of 
Great Britain, from May, 1820, until the end of 
October of the same year, yet, on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1820, a week after the additional time 
— had expired, the governor, Lieutenant- 

eneral Mutry, and the intendant, Doctor Alezan- 
dro Ramirez, permitted the brig Tellas, Juan 
Botee, master, to enter the port of Havana, and | 
land 178 African slaves; the intendant declaring 
that he would, of his own authority, extend the 
term allowed. Accordingly, during the next eight 
months, about 4000 slaves were openly landed at 
Havana and Matanzas, a port about forty miles to 
the eastward. Since then the slave trade has con- 
tinued to be encouraged, and to flourish, with this 
difference, that the slave traders are now more 
cautious in keeping both their vessels and newly- 
— Africans as much as possible out of sight. 

t appears a singular assertion to make, that the 
natives of Cuba, constituting almost the whole pro- 
prietary of fhe country, are, for many and various 
reasons p to themselves, in favor of the entire 
abolition of the slave trade ; but although indolent, 





luxurious and effeminate, prepared to resist, even | 
to death, any attempt to emancipate their Negroes. | 
This seeming gross anomaly I will to the best of | 
my ability, essay to explain. 


AND SLAVERY. 


Proud, haughty, possessed of much wealth, and 
masters of a great portion of all the estates or plan- 
tations at present in cultivation, the Creoles of 
Cuba hardly deign to call themselves Spaniards, 
preferring the appellation of Havaneros, or Creollos 
de Cuba. Generally speaking, they never go to 
Spain, but reside constantly either on their estates 
in the country, or in their town residences in Ha- 
vana, Saint Jago de Cuba, or Matanzas. They 
are proud of their native city of Havana, and of 
the island of Cuba, as the land of their birth and 
their home ; and looking upon the European Span- 
iards more in the light of intruders than fellow- 
countrymen, they hold them in little estimation, 
and as greatly their inferiors in rank and station. 

The power of the government is, however, all 
in the hands of the Europeans, whose enormous 
exactions and iron rule engender feelings of the 
bitterest hatred towards them on the part of the 
Creoles ; and these feelings are all exaggerated by 
the galling reflection that this tyranny is exercised 
over them by people whom their pride holds in 
Supreme contempt. 

hey are therefore anxious to get rid of them, 
and are unwilling that any European should settle 
or obtain a footing amongst them. ‘The slave 
trade, however, sadly interferes with them in this 
respect, by bringing fresh supplies of Negroes for 
the formation of new estates. These are estab- 
lished almost entirely by old Spaniards, who have 
resided for a considerable number of years in the 
island, engaged in the service of government, or in 
commercial or other speculations, and who, having 
left the mother country early in life, have, whilst 
acquiring wealth, engendered tastes and habits il! 
suited to European manners or customs. Instead, 
therefore, of returning to Spain, they seek for 
some profitable method of investing their money in 
the country where they have determined to remain. 
They naturally enough look to the purchase of 
land, and the formation of sugar and coffee estates, 
which the facilities afforded by the slave trade for 
the purchase of African Negroes render an easy 
and by no means unprofitable undertaking. On 
the other hand, the Creoles, having already an 
ample supply of Negroes to cultivate all their 
estates, neither wish or require fresh importations 
from Africa ; indeed they consider these importa- 
tions to be a positive pecuniary loss to them. The 
intrinsic money value of their Negroes is thereby 
deteriorated, and the markets being more or less 
glutted with produce, the value of their crops is 
much diminished, and their annual incomes conse- 
quently cut down. 

The only classes in Cuba who benefit by the 
slave trade, and are interested consequently in its 
continuance, are— 

Ist. The slave traders themselves. 

2d. The merchants, who sell what are called 
** goods fitted for the African market."’ 

3d. The government officers, who are paid for 
connivance. 

4th, and last. Those individuals who are desir- 
ous of forming new estates. 

The Creoles—the real proprietors of the wealth 
of the country—desire, and have a strong interest 
in desiring, its suppression. 

The contrast between the Spanish planter and 
that of the English one in our West Indies, and 
the vast Wifference in their mode of living and man- 
aging their properties, with the effects of that 
difference, the evils of non-residence, cannot be 
better exemplified than by a reference to the com- 
parative condition of these colonies. 
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The Spanish planter, seldom leaving the island, 
had generally at the end of the year a handsome 
surplus revenue over all his expenditure; this 
surplus he devoted to the improvement of his 
estates, or laid out in some profitable local invest- 
ment. His town residence was a palace, and all 
his expenses were retained in the island. Wealth 
was thus accumulated, and the planters, mer- 
chants, and artisans all experiencing the salutary 
effects of this system, needed only industry to ac- 
quire riches. Even in the present day, notwith- 
standing the heavy exactions of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, the planters are, generally speaking, a 
very wealthy race of men, and nowhere can the 
comforts of life, nay, luxuries, be procured in 
greater abundance than in the city of Havana. 
They have a splendid opera house and theatre, and 
sufficient inducements are held out to attract the 
most celebrated European performers to their 
boards. 

The population of Havana exceeds 150,000, 
and the public artificial promenade and drives, 
which it is important for the health of the inhab- 
itants of a large city in a tropical climate to have 
in the vicinity, are of the most extensive and ele- 
gant description. The houses, chiefly built of 
stone, are large and well ventilated ; and those of 
the higher classes are truly magnificent. Some 
idea may be formed of this from the amount of 
the rents that are paid for them, varying from 201. 
to 1207. a month, and this for the walls; for fur- 
niture is never supplied. Where the people can 
afford to pay such rents for their dwelling-houses 
the place must be prosperous. 

ow different, how widely opposite, was the 
course of the English planter from the Spaniard— 
how his revenues were for the most part spent in 
England, squandered in vain silly exhibitions of 
wealth, in lavish extravagance, in an absurd compe- 
tition for supremacy with the magnates of old Eng- 
land. The local improvements on their property 
were made only subservient to the views, or suited 
to the interests, of the attorneys or merchants in 
whose hands the management of everything was 
placed. The state of our colonies, even previous 
to emancipation, fully exhibit this, and with a high 
protective duty for their sugar and coffee ; since 
the emancipation of the slaves, the estates have 
either heen swallowed up by the vast debts incur- 
ted with merchants at home, or drag on a feeble 
existence, the mere wreck of what they once were. 
Of course, exceptions may be found to this rule, 
but, I fear, few—very few—original proprietors 
remain now so unincumbered, in any of our colo- 
nies, to profit by any improvement which govern- 
ment can or will make, to restore them to their 
former wealth and independence. A new race of 
men must spring up as proprietors in the British 
West Indies, who, Gane 
of the former possessors of the estates, will, by a 
penenn and steady course of industry and economy, 
y a residence on, and personal superintendence 
of their plantations, acquire the independence, if 
not the wealth, which for years were synonymous 
with the name of the British West India planter. 
The reckless, nay, insane, system of speculation 
which has swayed men of every grade and pro- 
fession, in what may be well and aptly termed the 
experimental colonies, must find its level, and ter- 
minate by the ruin of the visionary projectors, who 
purchased properties, without funds to pay for 
them—who, insatiate in their desire to possess, 
hot moderate estates, but whole tracts of country, 


by the sad experience Bad 
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imagined, by increasing their responsibilities, they 
advanced in a progressive degree towards indepen- 
dence—those modern Raleighs, who, hunting after 
the El-Dorado of their own creation, find them- 
selves beggared by the very magnitude of their 
schemes, and irretrievably swamped at the very 
moment they conceived the golden prize was 
secured within their grasp. 

Whatever policy the British government has 
from time to time pursued towards the West India 
colonies—whatever laws she may have enacted, 
or decrees passed—whether her system of rule 
has been kind and fostering, or selfish and injuri- 
ous towards the planters, I possess neither the 
talent, experience, or inclination to enter upon 
or canvass ; but this, I think, may be fairly and 
freely admitted—the policy of Old Spain towards 
Cuba, when compared with England and her 
transatlantic possessions, leaves the latter without 
cause to fear the judgment of even the planters, 
if the case -was honestly, fairly, and fully brought 
before them. Time or the limits of a periodical 
will not admit of my entering into the minute de- 
tails of this subject, and I must, therefore, content 
myself with briefly adverting to the Spanish gov- 
ernment in Cuba. 

Spain has governed Cuba, like all her other col- 
onies, with an iron hand: her rule being strictly 
military. An immense standing army, composed 
entirely of Spaniards from the mother country, is 
constantly quartered in Cuba, in occupation of all 
the fortifications, which are numerous, throughout 
the island. These troops are considered neces- 
sary, not so much for the protection of the country 
against a foreign invader, as for its retention in 
allegiance to the Spanish crown; but lest this 
army should be tampered with, and seduced, the 
government consider it important that there should 
be a constant infusion of fresh Spanish blood into 
the proprietary of the island. This could not be 
accomplished to any extent without the facilities 
afforded by the African slave trade, for the pur- 
chase of negroes, and the formation of estates. 

As I have already stated, these are established 
almost entirely by old Spaniards, whose attach- 
ment to their native country is still strong, and 
between whom and the Creoles there exist deep- 
rooted feelings of jealousy and distrust. The ob- 
ject of the mother country has been, and is, to draw 
all the resources she can from the old, and, if I 
may use the term, original planters of Cuba, to 
keep them subordinate to her sway, and to pre- 
clude the possibility of their becoming independent 
or powerful by unqualified support to new pro- 
prietary, and the presence of a large amount of 
hew negroes. 

Tue daily papers announce the death of Dr. Charles 
ham,—a learned and accomplished member of 
the medical a formerly filling the medical 
chair in the University of Glasgow. Besides a Trea- 
tise on Bronchitis, which is, we believe, a profession- 
al work of repute and authority, Dr. Badham was, 
amongst other excursions into the field of more gen- 
eral literature, a translator of the “Satires of Juve- 
nal.” His classical tastes and love of foreign travel 
made him comparatively a stranger to London prac- 
tice. 

Accorpine to letters from Liverpool, Mrs. Butler 
seg - Fanny Kemble,) has landed in that port 

rom Philadelphia, with the intention of resuming 
her place on the English stage. The latter part of 
this announcement we can take upon us to contra- 
dict :—Mrs. Butler has no such intention. 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
PURSUIT OF ARABS. 


Anp now the struggle of the 16th of June was 
over. Kabyle and Frenchman, Goum and Squad- 
ron had met fiercely, and had obstinately fought. 
But at length the array was broken. The rigidity 
of the fight had shaken down into the confusion of 
the rout; the rout itself had collapsed into a 
flight; and the flight was fast dying into an 
echo. 

Over those sultry plains, through the wild broad 
avenues which were perhaps the immemorial 
work of nature herself, or which, more probably, 
had been worn by the tread, so long continued, of 
the commercial caravans and armed pilgrimages 
from Mogador even to Mecca, through those ave- 
nues, intersecting the beautiful immensity of myrtle 
copse, was now poured the tide of hot pursuit. 
Moor and European, with the pageantry of many 
and various picturesque costumes, startled the 
wild recess, as, with whoop and halloo, with shot 
of gun and clang of sabre, they urged along, at the 
utmost of their graceful and birdlike speed, the 
thorough-bred Barbary horses that bore them. 

Nothing can be conceived more picturesque 
than the flight of Arabs. The flight of wild 
geese is hardly more swift; that of pigeons not 
more irregular. With a deep, hoarse, guttural 
ery, vehement and hurried, and addressed in a 
sidelong way to one another, as they sweep in full 
gallop over the sandy fell, they wheel in their sad- 
dies, consigning the bridles to the arched neck of 
their barbs; and then, leaning their cheek upon 
the blue and fanciful arabesques that adorn their 
rifles, they take deliberate aim and bring down 
some pursuing Frank. Under the broad-leaved 
shade of the fig-tree, which may chance to extend 
in that spot a desert-like hospitality to the traveller, 
the fallen horseman, inhabitant perhaps of Paris, 
crawls out of the blaze to die, “‘ et du’ces moriens 
reminiscitur Argos ;’’ or it may chance to be be- 
neath the prettier but less effective shelter which is 
yielded by the light filagree foliage of the almond 
grove. in the absence of these two, there is at 
least the low underwood of myrtle and olive, deck- 
ing with so grave and sad a grace every gentle un- 
dulation of the soil; there, at least, he finds laid 
out for him, a perfumed and beautiful, but a wild, 
desolate, and forsaken death-bed. 

This wheel of the body in the saddle, the aim 
so deliberately taken, and the shot sent home with 
so deadly a precision—such evolutions, we say, 
performed in the midst of a career, and in the very 
heat and fray of the gallop—nay, sometimes while 
the steed is actually jumping over some great ob- 
struction (a chasm perhaps, or a ledge of rock) — 
are rendered more practicable by the nature of the 
Arabian harness; and were the Arabs even less 
skilful riders than they are known to be, the 
could hardly be dislodged from so houselike a re 
dle—a saddle, indeed, in which they have been 
known, like their Numidian predecessurs, not un- 
frequently to sleep, and most constantly to dine. 
The stirrup-irons, too, are worthy of the rest of the 
harness ; and by their extreme breadth impart the 
same security and ease to the foot, as it feels when 
treading on the solid ground. Independently of 
these practical advantages, derived from the shape 
of the caparisons, there is in them much pomp and 
magnificence, calculated to dazzle the fanciful 
** children of the sun.’’ Their bridle-reins, instead 
of the neat, tidy, and utilitarian strips of strong, 





plain leather which we homely men of the north 
employ, are broad and gorgeous bands of painted 
hide, fringed with silver; and, in the case of a 
chieftain, decorated with the most delicate emboss- 
ments and arabesques. These reins match the 
broad stirrups, and the double-pique saddle ; and 
are not devoid of a certain irregular and whimsical 
beauty. And, indeed, everything one sees among 
those wild cavaliers carries the mind back to the 
legendary scenes of the Arabian Nights ; for adven- 
tures like those narrated in that marvellous work, 
such drapery, and none other, were befitting. The 
Arabs carry fairy-land with them wherever they 
go; and, wild as they may be, there is yet an in- 
finite grace in all their quaint accoutrements. 

We are inclined to think that it is, in good 
truth, for this, rather than for other reasons—{rom 
motives, in fact, of taste, rather than from any of 
utility—from feelings consonant to the Moorish 
temperament, and not on account of any advanta- 
ges proved by experiment, that these curious capar- 
isons are preserved. Not, however, that motives 
of utility are wanting to induce that preservation ; 
for we see that the French have adopted the Ara- 
bian costume and equipments for their regiment 
of Spahis—a measure which certainly was dictated 
as much and more by a regard for what the climate 
and the country required, than by a love of display, 
or a passion for puerile magnificence. But we 
think that the Arabs, while fully conscious of the 
advantages of their dress and harness, are more 
conscious still of the poetical and imaginative ap- 

arance which that dress and harness impart. 
[he Moors were ever a fanciful and ostentatious 
race. It cannot be that merely in order to be able 
to retain their saddles, the best riders in the world 
would resort to such extravagant devices. Their 
skill is hereditary. Their Numidian predecessors 
achieved not feats more admirable at Saguntum 
than these descendants of theirs still perform in the 
desert. 

There is another peculiarity in these wild flights. 
The Bedouins gallop not all in the same direction ; 
but, splitting into many parties, they seek different 
points of the compass, and rush along with the 
wings of the morning, as if they would plunge into 
the Cocker itself. hen hard pressed, these sep- 
arate bands break anew into others stil] smaller, 
and dart in twenty fresh sub-divisions towards as 
many fresh directions. 

It is easy for even the unprofessional reader to 
understand the more obvious motives of such tac- 
tics, and to appreciate the simpler and less recon- 
dite effects of their skill. It is easy, we say, to 
perceive how baffled must be the cavalry of a regu- 
lar army by such maneuvres—how foiled in the 
intended deadliness of their swoop—how puzzled to 
know in what direction to ride, whom to chase, 
whom to neglect, to whom to allow an unmolested 
escape, and against whom to urge the concentrated 
strength and fury of the pursuit. And then, even 
in the latter case, and supposing such pursuit suc- 
cessful, and the wild denizens of the desert ridden 
down and overtaken on their native plains, (a rare 
and indeed an almost unprecedented case,) still 
how poor is the prize, how small a contingent of 
the dispersed cavalry falls into the hands of the 
conquerors! And if the pursuers imitate the pur- 
sued, and turning their horses’ heads towards 
every direction of the compass, disperse, in order 
to hunt down the di ; how soon the scene 
changes—how quickly after a due distance has 
been placed between the mounted Europeans and 
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PURSUIT OF ARABS——-PERFECT PEACE. 


their infantry supports, do the swarthy children of 
the desert wheel round and grapple gallantly and 
single-handedly with men who beat them only 
when the engagement is general, and who have 
now thrown away their only, or at least their chief 
superiority over barbarian opponents—the superi- 
ority resulting from combined movement and disci- 
plined array. ‘Then might you see, if you were 
with the French infantry—then might you remark, 
in twenty different directions, a cluster of contend- 
ing horsemen on the far verge of the horizon ; sa- 
bre and seymitar would meet in obstinate and rapid 
blows, and not with certain fortune. Frequently 
the dark horsemen. would come cantering back 
after the slaughter of the imprudent and scattered 
pursaers ; they would thus return, we say, shaking 
aloft the musket, shouting wild huzzas, and urging 
their noble horses,. which would look perfectly 
fresh, and, as it were, unbreathed, after so long a 
gallop, urging them into many whimsical fanta- 
sias. 

Meantime, the infantry, not knowing where to 
move, or what to do, or how to stir, would put on 
an air of grim defiance, and forming the hollow- 
square, would slowly advance, returning an inef- 
fective against an effective fire—ineffective their 
fire, iaasmuch as it would be directed against scat- 
tered marks; the Arabian fire effective, because 
aimed upon a dense mass, where not a shot but 
surely tells. 

Thus, with looks of dangerous purpose, but with 
sid and adverse fortune, the infantry move slowly 
onwards, until the horse return home and clear the 
molestiag squadrons by one charge more ; and then 
the game begins again—for either the European 
cavalry, when it has burst down upon the Arabs 
and seattered them, remains collected, or else, in 
imitation of the Bedouins, it disperses as before. 
If it remains collected, the result is most galling 
aud even dreadful ; for around, at due distance, the 
unconquerable Ishmaelite fires from a post unten- 
anted save by himself and his horse, upon a thick 
array, where no aim would be necessary, in order 
to effect an extensive havoc. Yet he takes aim, 
nevertheless, just for his own amusement, and 
brings each officer down. On the oiher hand, if 
the cavalry disperses, then the evils which we 
have already described infallibly accrue to a smaller 
or to a larger extent; and presently the infantry, 
which had seen the tide of battle roll outwards until 
it seemed about to lose itself in the horizon, per- 
ceives the same tide coming undulating home again. 
Then the struggle recommences: the soldiers 
swear; they gnash their teeth; and out go the 
sharp-shooters in loose array, and with fell deter- 
mination. This produces some relief; and then, 
if by good fortune the Arabs collect a little togeth- 
er for the purpose of riding down and crashing 
those tirailleurs, an opportunity is at once afforded 
for at length ending, at a single stroke, the galling 
and protracted engagement. For now, with dead- 
ly precision, the field artillery pour in upon the de- 
voted band of horsemen a desolating storm of grape 
and canister. Then flees at last the swarm of 
assailants. The clouds have departed; the sun 
shines; the men laugh heartily, and pile their 
arms. 

There is one other circumstance to which we 
would point attention in these maneuvres, and that 
is, the necessity which operates to produce the re- 
sult deseribed. This necessity is mathematical. 
When one party of horsemen are pursuing another, 
and when the fugitives rush in all directions of the 
compass, the pursuers must, by mathematical ne- 
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cessity, gradually form a circle, round the outer 
rim of which are ranged the pursued. Now, in 
regular warfare this would be a material advantage 
to the inside army, inasmuch as such a position 
would enable that army to select whatever point 
of attack was weakest, and against a single detach- 
ment to concentrate an overwhelming force. But 
in the desert the case is reversed; and it is the 
Arabs who reap all the benefit of such a situation. 
For, in the first place, it is not in the power of the 
inside or pursuing body to select and overwhelm 
any given point in the circle of its foes, since each 
point in that circle consists of a little band of horse- 
men whom it is impossible to overtake, and whom 
one follows merely in order to drive them to a dis- 
tance, and thus to enable the infantry to march, 
and the whole column, indeed, to advance ; in the 
second place, even if they could be overtaken, 
these bands were not worth the trouble ; they are 
too paltry—they are, severally speaking, too few 
to justify a movement of concentration. Thus 
the only advantage which in regular warfare the 
inner or condensed force possesses over the outer 
and dispersed, is completely wanting in the strug- 
gles of the Sandy Plain. But, on the other hand, 
the Bedouins upon the outside of the circle have 
an advantage which, in European warfare, a regu- 
lar army similarly cireumstanced would not enjoy ; 
for, as it is not on a grand scale that the distances 
relatively are laid, this result ensues, that in half a 
minute’s time, or less, the fugitives may place 
themselves within shot ; and then the consequences 
already described—consequences comparatively in- 
nocuous to the thin, loose, scattered, isolated, chil- 
dren of the desert, but disastrous and fatal to the 
more closely-arranged Franks—begin to prevail. 
In fact, a bloody decimation of the regulars ensues ; 
while, on the opposite hand, the shots they fire 
upon their ruthless, restless, and Parthian-like op- 
ponents, together with the curses discharged in the 
same direction, are equally dispersed into empty 
air. Such are the terms and such the odds, on 
which it has been decreed that we Northerns shall 
fight the swarthy swarms who scour the deserts of 
Arabia and of Africa. Add merely to the state- 
ment whatever aggravation of difficulty may be ad- 
duced by the unrivalled skill and accumulated 
experience of Abd-el-Kader, and you then have an 
adequate idea of svch warfare. 


Perfect Peace ; Letters Memorial of the late John War- 
ren Howell, Esq., of Bath, M. R.C.S. By the 
Rev. Davin Pitcairn, Minister of Erie and Rendall : 
with an Introduction by the Rev. Joun Stevenson, 
Perpetual Curate of Cury and Gunwalloe. Phila- 
delphia: R. S. H. George. 


In interest and solemnity, what object can equal 
that of a death-bed? And of all death-beds, that of 
a physician—who has so often grappled with the king 
of terrors—is, perhaps, the most deeply interesting. 
Dr. Howell was a man of no ordinary stamp; he 
was fond of literary and scientific pursuits, and bade 
fair to rise to great eminence in the medical profes- 
sion. He was a man, also, of unblemished morality ; 
but when disease came, and, with it, the leisure 
afforded for spiritual reflection, he felt that something 
much more was needed. The contemplation of the 
spiritual experience of such a character is more than 
usually interesting ; and the reader will learn in these 
Letters how, under the guidance of a faithful and 
experienced minister of Christ, he attained that “ per- 
fect peace” which his dying days so beautifully ex- 
emplified. The work has rapidly passed through 
five editions in England ; and of the first, 8000 copies 
were sold in less than a year.— Banner of the Cross. 
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EUROPEAN INTERFERENCE ON THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENT. 


THE MISSION TO PANAMA. 


Rertrospection is as little the wont of young 
nations as of young persons. Pressing onward 
with the hope and elasticity which disappointment 
has not chilled, nor age impaired, there is little 
time and little temptation to look back. ‘‘ Onward 
and forward”’ are especially the rallying words of 
our day and generation. The past recent—as is 
our most distant past—is ealle forgotten and 
unwillingly recalled. Reverence is not a living 
principle of the American man of this epoch. His 
boast is entirely of the future—his glories are in 
anticipation. ‘* Progress’’ is his device, and he 
hears impatiently, and esteems lightly, all admo- 
nitions or warnings purporting to be derived from 
the experience of other days and other men. 

There are circumstances, nevertheless, which 
impose it as a duty upon publicists, sometimes to 
remind those whom they would serve, by instruct- 
ing them, of their own antecedents, and to recall 
and restate doctrines and principles which, even in 
the lapse of a single generation—so headlong is 
our course—may have passed from the public mind. 

It is in this view, and because of the peculiar 
aspect of our political affairs just now, that we 
propose to revive the history, and as briefly as pos- 
sible to review the course, of this country and of 
its leading public men, in relation to the Congress 
of Panama, held in 1826-7. 

When in 1823, President Monroe for the first 
time enunciated as the sentiment and determination 
of the American people, that this continent was no 
Jonger to be considered subject to European inter- 
ference or colonization—under the reservation, al- 
ways, of the then existing relation of such portions 
of it as still acknowledged colonial allegiance to a 
European supremacy—he but gave utterance to a 
principle evolved by time and the course of events, 
and to which time and events have since added 
force and authority. It was in some sort a logical 
and political necessity, that when the nations in- 
habiting this continent grew to the stature and to 
the wisdom of men, they should be a law unto 
themselves and unto each other, without caring to 
ask, or desiring to receive, their codes from distant 
peoples, as diverse from them in institutions as in 
interests. 

As the oldest in the rank of free American na- 
tions, most experienced in the art of self-govern- 
ment, and not certainly without experience of the 
evils of European interference and intrigues on our 
continent, the conviction of the truth of the great 
principle proclaimed by Mr. Monroe—and of the 
expediency of solemnly declaring it—was earliest 
forced upon us. 

Its utterance was precipitated by events over 
which we had no control, though we might, in 
their result, be largely affected by them. The 
whole of this continent had, at successive periods 
preceding that to which we are now referring, been 
declared free and independent. The colonies of 
Spain and Portugal had all withdrawn themselves 
from the control of the mother country; and with 
various fortune, but unfaltering determination, were 
waging battle with what remained of the armies 
of their oppressors. ‘The contest had been long 
and bloody—the issue was still undecided. 

In Europe the tide of the French revolution 
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seemed stayed. Its child and champion, after be- 
striding that region of the earth like a Colossys, 
overthrowing at a nod thrones, principalities, and 
wers, had himself been overthrown—and, like 
rometheus, chained to a rock in the ocean, was 
doomed to perish beneath the vulture beak of his 
own fierce passions and disappointed hopes. 

A Holy Alliance undertook the restoration of 
ancient usages and ancient privileges ; they carved, 
and they cut, in order to establish a ‘‘ balance of 
power.”’ ‘They ‘* mediatized ’’ some little sover- 
eigns who stood in their way, and they magnified 
some large ones who would not be put out of the 
way. ‘They subverted the constitutional govern- 
ment of Naples, denounced the constitutional gov- 
ernment of Spain; and, having settled Europe 
upon the sure foundation, as they fancied, of pre- 
scriptive rights and monarchical institutions, they 
had leisure to turn their attention to the American 
continent. 

They were not wholly without a pretext for so 
doing. ‘The nature of the conflict carried on in the 
former Spanish-American colonies, was bloody 
and remorseless to a degree that shocked the com- 
mon feeling of mankind: thus far, too, it had been 
unproductive of any countervailing benefits ; the 
issue was still doubtful, blood still flowed, rapine, 
lust and slaughter, still ravaged countries, than 
which no fairer or finer are shone upon by the sun 
in his unceasing round. Humanity therefore 
seemed to appeal to man and Heaven against the 
continuance of such hostilities, and when Spain 
joined her appeal too, and invoked the aid of the 

oly Alliance to put a stop to such a warfare, and 
to bring back her revolted colonies to the mild do- 
tminion which they so ungratefully sought to throw 
off, there was motive oe aman enough for the in- 
terposition of the high contracting parties. 

At this precise juncture, well informed by the 
faithful, intelligent and competent ministers who, 
then at European courts, represented this Republic, 
President Monroe uttered his calm but memorable 
protest. It alluded to nothing done, or meditated 
in the councils of the European Alliance—it was 
pointed at no particular ease, and offended by no 
exceptional allusions or reservations—but broadly, 
firmly, and irrevocably took the ground that what- 
ever nations, having colonies in America, might 
do, or forbear to do, in regard to those colonies— 
the United States could not see ‘‘ with indiffer- 
ence”’ the intervention of other nations, not thus 
situated, with the affairs of this continent. Weighty, 
well considered, and of decisive effect, were the 
words then and thus spoken by the American 
President. They paralyzed at once the inchoate 
movements fora European intervention, diplomatic 
in form, but military and coercive in fact; and 
Spain was left to her own time and resources to 
subjugate, if she could, or secognize as independ- 
ent when she would, her former colonies. 

The result of the conflict, when it once beeame 
apparent that Spain would not receive any aid in 
earrying it on from other powers, could not remain 
doubtful, and before long not a Spanish soldier was 
left, in hostile guise, on the continent of America. 
With all the natural sympathy of a free people in 
the struggles of others to become free, we had 
looked upon the fierce conflict; yet faithful our- 
selves to the obligations we prescribed to others, 
we interfered not in it. But when the strife was 
ended, and independent governments were estab- 
lished and sustained, where before colonial bondage 
alone existed, we, first among nations, recognized 
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that independence ; and when, subsequently, Mr. 
Canning, as Prime Minister of England, following 
our lead in recognizing the new nations, declared 
with ostentatious egotism in the House of Com- 
mons that ** he had called the South American na- 
tions into existence,’’ he assumed as his own a 
trophy which, in trath, belonged to Henry Clay 
or the American Congress. 

These nations were not insensible of the impor- 
tance of our early friendship, nor unmindful of it, 
and when a time came in which they could with 
calmness examine their own position, their rela- 
tions to each other, to Europe and the United 
States, and thus be enabled to appreciate the value 
of an American system of nations—if the phrase 
may be allowed—as contradistinguished from the 
European system, their first care was to invite our 
attendance and coperation in an American council 
—a council for consultation, and not for alliance— 
a council where the greater experience, the greater 
weight, and the assured position asa people, of 
the United States, could not fail to exercise a large 
and salutary influence. Hence sprang the Con- 

of Panama, of which we will now proceed to 
sketch the history as briefly as possible. , 

The protracted struggle between Spain and her 
colonies first led to the suggestion that all these 
colonies should make a common cause and a com- 
mon effort. Difficulties, however, occurred in 
reducing this idea to practice, and although the 
Western States of South America were greatly 
aided in the achievement of their independence by 
the unpurchased valor of their sister republics on 
the Atlantic border, there was no general plan of 
codperation for the common object. It was not, 


indeed, until the struggle was virtually abandoned 


by Spain, that the treaties between Colombia and 
Peru in 1822, and in the three succeeding years, 
between Colombia, Chili, Guatemala and Mexico 
were made. It was in virtue of these treaties that 
a congress of American nations was agreed upon, 
and the Isthmus of Panama named as the place of 
holding it. In 1825, Colombia, Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America, by their ministers at Washington, 
formally invited the United States to be present by 
a minister or ministers at that congress, after hav- 
ing, in the first instance, with great consideration, 
privately informed themselves whether such formal 
invitation would be unobjectionable and agreeable 
to this government. It was also intimated dis- 
tinctly by these ministers that their governments 
“did not expect that the United States would 
change their present neutral policy, nor was it 
desired that they should take part in such of the de- 
liberations of the proposed congress as might relate 
to the prosecution of the existing war with Spain.”’ 

John Q. Adams, then President of the United 
States, accepted this invitation, in the spirit in 
which it was given. In his message of 15th 
March, 1826, to the house of representatives, in 
reply to a resolution of that body calling on the 
President for information respecting the mission 
and its objects, Mr. Adams says : 

‘I deem it proper to premise that these objects 
did not form the only, nor even the princi 
motive for my acceptance of the invitation. My 
first and greatest inducement was to meet, in the 
spirit of kindness and friendship, an overture made 
in that spirit by three sister republics of this hem- 
aaa The great revolution in human affairs 
which has brought into existence, nearly at the 
same time, eight sovereign and independent nations 
in our own quarter of the globe, placed the 
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United States in a situation not less novel, and 
scarcely interesting than that in which they had 
found themselves by their own transition from a 
cluster of colonies to a nation of sovereign states.”’ 

The general objects of the congress so far as the 

ministers from this country were to take part in it, 
are thus briefly set forth in a report from the sec- 
retary of state, H. Clay: 
“The President believed that such a congress 
as was contemplated might be highly useful in set- 
tling several important disputed questions of public 
law, in arranging other matters of deep interest to 
the American continent, and in strengthening the 
friendship and amicable intercourse between the 
American powers.”’ 

There would seem, in this exposition of the 
spirit in which the invitation was given and 
accepted, and of the motives recommending such a 
congress, nothing that patriotism should question, 
or that an enlightened regard for our own inter- 
ests, or for preéxisting obligations towards other 
nations, could render inexpedient. Our neutrality, 
so faithfully observed when the battle was raging, 
could not be hazarded by attendance at a peaceful 
council, especially under the reservation that the 
ministers of the United States were to take no 
part in any deliberation respecting the future con- 
duct of the nominal war still existing ; nor was the 
principle so wisely laid down by Washington en- 
dangered—that we should avoid entangling allian- 
ces with other nations. 

Nevertheless, the annunciation by the President 
in his message to congress of December 6, 1825, 
that the invitation to attend the congress of Pan- 
ama ‘*had been accepted, and ministers on the 
part of the United States will be commissioned to 
attend at those deliberations, and to take part in 
them so far as may be compatible with that neu- 
trality from which it is neither our intention, nor 
the desire of the other American States, that we 
should depart,’’—was received by the party in 
opposition with vehement censure and denuncia- 
tion. 

{Here follows an account of the arguments and 
votes, and looked at in the light which subsequent 
events cast on them, this is very interesting to 
politicians, and to the future historian, but too 
minute for the pages of the Living Age.] 

We have room only for some extracts from the 
admirable speech of Mr. Webster, confining them 
chiefly to the topic, now become so prominent and 
siguidcans by Mr. Polk’s redssertion of it—his for- 
mer opinions to the contrary notwithstanding— 
that this continent is not henceforth to be the scene 
of European interference or colonization. 

**T concur entirely,’’ said My. Webster, “‘ in the 
sentiment expressed in the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Markley,) that the 
declaration of Mr. Monroe was wise, seasonable 
and patriotic. It has been said in the course of 
this debate, to have been a loose and vague declara- 
tion. It was, I believe, sufficiently studied. I 
have understood, from good authority, that it was 
considered, weighed, and distinctly and decidedly 
approved, by every one of the president's advisers, 
at that time. * * * TI agree that the m e 
did mean something, that it meant much; and I 
maintain that the declaration answered the end de- 
signed by it, did great honor to the foresight and 
spirit of the government, and that it cannot now be 
taken back, retracted, or annulled, without dis- 
grace. It met, sir, with the entire concurrence 
and hearty approbation of this country. The tone 
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which it uttered found a corresponding response in 
the hearts of the free people of the United States. 
That people saw, and they rejoiced to see, that, on 
a fit occasion, our weight had been thrown into the 
right scale, and that, without departing from our 
duty, we had done something useful, and some- 
thing effectual in the cause of civil liberty. One 
general glow of exultation—one universal feeling 
of the gratified love of liberty—the conscious and 
proud perception of the consideration which the 
country possessed, and of the respect and honor 
which belonged to it—pervaded all bosoms. Pos- 
sibly the public enthusiasm went too far. It cer- 
tainly did go very far. But the sentiment which 
this declaration inspired, was not confined to our- 
selves. In that very house of commons, of which 
the gentleman from South Carolina has spoken 
with such commendation, how was it there re- 
ceived' Not only, sir, with approbation, but I 
may say with no little enthusiasm. While the 
leading minister expressed his entire concurrence 
in the sentiments and opinions of the American 
president, his distinguished competitor in that pop- 
ular body, less restrained by official decorum, more 
at liberty to give utterance to the feelings of the 
occasion, declared that no event had ever created 
— joy, excitation and gratitude among all the 
reemen in Europe ; that he felt pride in being con- 
nected by blood and language with the people of 
the United States; that the policy disclosed by the 
message became a great, a free, and an independ- 
ent nation ; and that he hoped his own country 
would be prevented by no mean pride nor paltry 
jealousy from following so noble and glorious an 
example. * * * But how should it happen 
that there should be now such a new-born fear on 
the subject of the declaration? the crisis is over! 
the danger is past! * * * Most of the gentle- 
men who have now spoken on the subject, were at 
that time here ; they all heard the declaration. Not 
one of them complained, and yet now, when all 
danger is over, we are vehemently warned against 
the sentiments of the declaration !”’ 

Respecting our acquiescence in the possible oc- 
cupation of Cuba by some European power other 
than Spain, Mr. Webster makes a very strong ar- 
gument, in the course of which occur these pas- 
sages. 

‘It has been asserted, that although we might 
rightfully prevent another power from taking Cuba 
from Spain by force, yet if Spain should choose to 
make the voluntary transfer, we should have no 
right whatever to interfere. Sir, this is a distine- 
tion, without a difference. If we are likely to have 
contention about Cuba, let us first well consider 
what our rights are, and not commit ourselves. If 
we have any right to interfere at all, it applies as 
well to the case of a peaceable, as to that of a forci- 
ble, transfer. If nations be at war, we are not 
judges of the question of right in that war. We 
must acknowledge in both parties the mutual right 
of attack, and the mutual nght of conquest. It is 
not for us to set bounds to these belligerent opera- 
tions, so long as they do not affect ourselves. 
* * * The real question is whether the a 
sion of Cuba by a great maritime power of Europe 
would seriously endanger our immediate security, 
or our essential interests. The general rule of na- 
tional law is unquestionably against interference in 
the transactions of other states. There are, how- 
ever, acknowledged exceptions, growing out of cir- 
cumstances, and founded in those circumstances. 
* * * The ground of the exception is self-pre- 
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servation. Now, sir, let us look at Cuba. * * 
Cuba, as is well said in the report of the committee 
on foreign relations, is placed in the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Its occupation by a strong maritime 
power would be felt in the first moment of hostility, 
as far up the Mississippi and the Missouri as our 
population extends. It is the commanding point 


our coastwise traffic, interposed in the very high- 
way between New York and New Orleans.”’ 

e delays occasioned by the long and vindictive 
opposition in the two houses to the proposed mis- 
sion, although it did not defeat its purpose, did in 
fact interfere materially with its success. 

The period fixed for the first meeting of the con- 
gress was in the month of June. As it was not 
until the 20th of April that the house of representa- 
tives voted the appropriation, it was impossible for 
Mr. Sargeant to reach the place of meeting in time. 
To Mr. Anderson, however, his colleague in the 
mission, wha was at the time minister of the United 
States in Colombia, instructions were dispatched to 
proceed, without loss of time, to Panama. On his 
way thither, at Carthagena, he was attacked with a 
|malignant fever, which unfortunately proving fatal, 
the United States were without any representative 
- the congress, which assembled on the 22d of 

une. 

We may briefly add, in order to complete the 
story, that Peru, Mexico, Central America and Co- 
lombia, were present at the congress by their min- 
isters: Bolivia had not yet organized its govern- 
ment, and was not represented; and the concur- 
rence of the legislature of the republic of Chili was 
not obtained in time to the nomination of plenipo- 
tentiaries. The governments of Great Britain and 
of the Netherlands, though uninvited, sent diplo- 
matic agents to watch the proceedings of this body. 
They were not present at its deliberations, but re- 
ceived communication of the proceedings as they 
occurred. 

Owing to the absence of the United States, no 
questions touching their interests were mooted 
and it was quite manifest that from the same caus: 
the effect and importance of the congress were im- 
paired to such a degree that its moral weight and 
influence, both upon the nations of this continent 
and of the other, were of little account. The body 
continued in session until 15th July—confining 
their deliberations and doings to matters exclusive- 
ly concerning the belligerent states—and another 
session was ordered to be held in February, 1527. 
at ‘Tacubaya, near the city of Mexico. 

Mr. Poinsett, the minister of the United States 
in Mexico, was substituted for Mr. Anderson ; but 
before the period for holding the second session 
had arrived, the dangerous ambition of Bolivar, and 
the intestine divisions of some of the new states. 
had entirely changed the aspect of affairs, and ren- 
dered that impracticable then, which, with a more 
hearty and unanimous concurrence of the United 
States in the noble, wise and disinterested objects 
of this assembly of nations, might at an earlier day 
have been accomplished. . 

But although the great American principles 
which prompted the nations of this continent to as- 
semble, by their representatives, at Panama, were. 
for the time, left in abeyance, this nation gave its 
assent to them—tardy, indeed, by reason of the 
opposition of those professing to be the democratic 





party, but in the end complete. To these princi- 
les we are still committed, and by them we are 
irrevocably bound. Chief among these, most sig- 


of the Gulf of Mexico. It lies in the very line of . 
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nificant and most far-reaching, is that one first pro-| that we seek for the foundation of this principle. 
claimed by Mr. Monroe, and on occasion of this| It is in the antagonism of European and of Ameri- 
congress, reiterated by John Q. Adams—of the can institutions, and interests, that we seek and 


future exemption of this continent from European 
interference or European colonization. 


find its origin and its justification. We are set 
apart, as it were, with the dissociable ocean inter- 


For us that is now the law, to be acted up to in| posed between, to carry out the great experiment 
moderation and with firmness, without seeking oc-| of man, self-government. Thus far it is a success- 


easion to enforce it, and with all the forms of con- 


ciliation in the manner of enforcing it when occa- | 


sion requires, but to be relinquished and departed 
from—never. 

Of this truth, Mr. Polk, as President, has be- 
come sensible—though it was hidden from his 
view when a partisan on the floor of Congress— 
and in his recent message to congress he thus re- 
iterates it : 

“In the existing circumstances of the world, the 
present is deemed a proper occasion to reiterate 
and reaffirm the principle avowed by Mr. Monroe, 
and to state my cordial concurrence in its wisdom 
and sound policy. ‘The reassertion of this princi- 
ple, especially in reference to North America, is 
at this day but the promulgation of a policy which 
no European power should cherish the disposition 
to resist. Existing rights of every European na- 
tion should be respected ; but it is due alike to our 
safety and our interests, that the efficient protection 
of our laws should be extended over our whole ter- 
ritorial limits, and that it should be distinctly an- 
nounced to the world as our settled policy, that no 
future European colony or dominion shall, with our 
consent, be planted or established on any part of 
the North American Continent.”’ 

Events seem hastening on, which are to give to 
this declaration its trial and its proof. California, 
owing to the weakness and distraction of Mexico, 
is now in a position towards Europe and America, 
analogous to that of Cuba, when Mr. Adams de- 
clared to all the world that the United States 
would not consent, in any contingency, to the ac- 
quisition of that Island from Spain by a European 
power. 

On the subject of California, and of the necessity, 
if it ceases to belong to Mexico, that it should be- 
long to us, unless it caa become a firmly based in- 
dependent republic, our readers will find our views 
fully set forth in another article in this number, 
expressly devoted to that subject. It is therefore 
sufficient here, merely to refer to the probability, 
that this fine region of North America will be 
peacefully acquired by the United States, to prove 
the wisdom and foresight of the declaration made 
to the last generation by Presidents Monroe and 
Adams, of the exemption of this continent from 
European interference or possession. That declar- 
ation, communicated of course to foreign govern- 
ments at the time, and not resisted, nor, so far as 
appears, objected to, has become a law for us and 
for others, and will be the all-sufficient reply to 
any remonstrance that should ever be made from 
the Old World against the peaceful extension of 
our territory and institutions over California. 

It is a principle, moreover, indispensable to our 
safety, therefore essentially defensive. We do not 
disguise from ourselves the fact, that with our Nor- 
man-Saxon blood, we inherit the passion for ex- 
tended dominion, which is the vice of that blood ; 
bat it is not in this passion, nor even in the conse- 
quent earnest desire on our part to avoid—in rela- 
tion especially to California—by early legitimate 
action, any such lawless and undignified conduct 
as took place in the hurried acquisition of Texas, 











ful experiment, and with whatever occasional 
practical counteractions and contradictions, it has 
promoted, and does promote, the greater happiness 
of the greater numbers, in a degree never reached 
under any other form of government, or in any 
other region. Man, in the United States, is em- 
phatically free in the enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and in the pursuit of happiness. All occupations 
and all stations are open to all ; the rights of labor, 
and the acquisitions of labor are secure ; the hand 
of government is unfelt in exactions, either upon 
person or upon property—it is indeed unseen by 
all but evil-doers, and millions of people scattered 
over a wild and fertile land, are born, live and die 
without the consciousness of having at any moment 
of their career, been interfered with, hindered, 
restrained, or oppressed, by the laws or the minis- 
ters of the laws. Their duty towards their neigh- 
bors and their duty towards God, they fulfil alike, 
without authoritative prescription or proscription, 
other than that of the moral law written by the 
hand of the Almighty upon the heart, and made 
manifest in the revelation of his Son. 

To such an enviable condition of affairs, our dis- 
tance from other nations, under different forms of 
government, has not a little contributed, and the 
ocean has served at once as the element of our 
prosperity and the egis of our defence. It has 
brought us the commerce of the Old World, it has 
brought us countless thousands of its peaceful 


children, and it has kept from us, its men of war, 


its feudal, hierarchical and monarchical institu- 
tions. 

This immunity we desire to preserve. We 
know too well the utterly irreconcilable character 
of the foundation upon which our institutions and 
the institutions of European governments are 
reared, to consent to place them in presence of 
each other on this continent. The deathless strug- 
gle, the nayy adararocs—which has ever existed, 
and must ever exist, between the principle of the 
people’s sovereignty, and that of the rights of kings 
—though both, in their legitimate scope, derived 
from, and sanctioned by divine appointment—can- 
not be renewed here without the wars and desola- 
tions which have marked it elsewhere. Why 
should it be renewed here? This land was sought 
by our forefathers, because they desired to escape 
the evils, the oppressions, the inequalities of the 
Old World.. This—their place of refuge—they 
have, from a wilderness, converted into a garden, 
blossoming as a rose. The spectacle of their 
prosperity, and the influence of their successful 
example—spreading from sea to sea, and from the 
frozen north almost again to the frozen south— 
have filled this hemisphere with the same hopes, 
aspirations and purposes ; and therefore it is, that 
by the common consent, and united voice of the 
American nations, it is proclaimed anew, through 
the instrumentality of these United States, that no 
FUTURE EUROPEAN COLONY OR DOMINION SHALL, 
WITH OUR CONSENT, BE PLANTED OR ESTABLISHED 
IN ANY PART OF THE NortH American Conti- 
NENT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue publishers inform us that some complaint 
has been made of a paragraph in our correspon- 
dence some weeks ago, as being offensive to the 
whigs. Now we think there was nothing which 
should have given offence to anybody, in the seri- 
ous expression of our own thoughts upon the sub- 
jects of Texas, California and Mexico. We did 
not speak disrespectfully of opposite opinions. But 
what we said, although no doubt differing from 
many private opinions, was certainly not in opposi- 
tion to the whig party, as we shall show by copy- 
ing from the American Review, (in the regular 
course of our labor, and not for exculpation,) two 
important articles, the same thoughts much more 
strongly expressed. One of those articles is in this 
number—another in the next. So that we shall be 
acquitted, even if tried by the authority of this 
party. 

But we do not acknowledge the jurisdiction of 
any of the sects. Our mission is to the whole peo- 
ple. We shall endeavor to show to them what is 
said and done about them, whether it be pleasant 
or vexatious. And we hope that about the acts of 
our government, or what ought to be its policy, 
nobody who differs from us will desire to restrict 
the liberty which we must use, to make our editor- 
ship of any use to those who are endeavoring to 
learn either by what we say, (which is very little,) 
or what others say through us. In this we have 
sometimes been disagreeable to one party, and 
sometimes to another; because neither is accus- 
tomed to tolerate liberty of speech in those disa- 
greeing with its creed for the time. 





LINES WRITTEN AFTER A SLEEPLESS NIGHT 
DURING SICKNESS. 


How welcome shines the morning light 

Within the casement clear, 
As, after dull and tedious night, 
It comes arrayed in colors bright, 

The sick man’s couch to cheer! 

* * * * .* * « 

Oh thus, wheh life is ebbing fast, 

Lord, leave me not forlorn! 
But as my night of woe roils past— 
That night of sin and pain the last— 
Upon thy suffering servant cast 

Beams of eternal morn ! 


Episcopal Recorder. 





ON THE OLD YEAR. 


Wits mournful tone I hear thee say, 
“ Alas, another year hath sped!” 
As if within that circlet lay 
Life’s garland dead. 


Vain thought! thy measure is not Time’s; 
Not thus yields life each glowing hue ; 

Fair fruit may fall—the tendril climbs, 
And clasps anew. 


Time hath mute landmarks of his own ; 
They are not such as man may raise ; 
Not his the radely number’d stone 
On life’s broad ways. 





The record measuring his speed 
Is but a shadow softer spread— 

A browner leaf—a broken reed, 
Or mildew shed. 


And if his footfall crush the flower, 
How sweet the spicy perfume springs! 
His mildew stain upon the tower 
A glory brings. 
Then let the murmuring voice be still, 
The heart hold fast its treasure bright ; 
The hearth glows warm when sunbeams chill ; 
Life hath no night. 
Blackwood. 





Growine Dat.y.—The editor of the Milwaukie 
(W.) Gazette thus notices the constant influx of 
men, women and children and furniture at that thri- 
ving hive : 

“We gave up counting last fall—every boa 
brought in hundreds—the exact number no one can 
tell; and as for describing the appearance of the 
boats on their arrival at this port—the crowding and 
jostling of the new comers, impatient to escape from 
a place, in which they had slept standing—eager to 
touch the soil on which they intended to plant their 
future fortunes, with undoubting trust of quick and 
abundant returns ; the motley collection of furniture 
and household stuff; beds and bedding, bedsteads 
and cots, chairs and tables, and stools, pots and ket- 
tles, shovels and tongs, with here and there a fiddle, 
a flute, and a fife; this is all beyond our power. 

“Neither can we follow the troops from the pier, 
and accompany them in their search for a temporary 
shelter pine grea the refusal at almost every oe 10 
receive them, from the happy because overcrowded 
landlords. 

“Every public house—and the number in Mil- 
waukie has been quadrupled within a year, has been 
like a certain tenement we once heard of, in one room 
of which, four families, eighteen in number dwelt, 
and said they should have been very comfortable, if 
the occupants of one corner, had not, the day before, 
taken boarders ! 

“Then for the stages in the winter season.— 
Broadway, in New York, Washington street near 
the Marlborough, in Boston, are hardly more lively 
than our own Water street, in the morning, when 
for one or two hours, it is thronged by wagons filled 
with men, women, produce, children, trunks, boxes, 
bundles, and rifles. 

“One may almost imagine he sees the limbs of 
Wisconsin Territory expand daily, nay hourly ; its 
sinews acquiring new strength, and its muscles har- 
dihood, giving promise that it will attain a giant 
statue.” 





Rivicvurz, which chiefly arises from pride, a selfish 
passion, is at best but a gross pleasure, too rough an 
entertainment for those who are highly polished and 
refined.— Lord Kaimes. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Witey & Purnam’s Library of Choice Reading, 
No. 36, is Lectures on the English Poets, by William 
Hazlitt. 

Nos. 48 and 49 are Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
translated by Fairfax. This translation has never 
been rinted in America before. Hoole's was re- 
printed many years ago—a flashy, Della-Cruscan 
book—to which the vigor and fidelity of Fairfax is 
a strong contrast. This edition is a reprint from the 
original folio of 1600, and is enriched by an Intro- 
duction by Leigh Hunt, and lives of the Author and 
Translator, by C. Knight. Would we had time to 
read all the good things which this Library con- 
tains' 
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